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PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION AT BETHLEHEM, 


fae fifty-third annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association was held at Lehigh University, 
June 29 and 30 and July 1, 1909. Owing 
to the indefatigable efforts of the Presi- 
dent and Executive Committee, with the 
assistance of the Co-operation and En- 
rollment Committee, it was one of the 
largest in the history of the Association, 
the enrollment being 2,137. The actual at- 
tendance at the sessions was, of course, not 
so great as this. 

Bethlehem is the second university town 
visited by the Association in late years, 
the last meeting having been held at State 
College. While both universities proved 
delightful places of meeting, visitors were 
impressed with the difference in appear- 
ance. At State College one had the wide 
sweep of campus, the massive style of 
architecture, the wide outlook over the 
valley to the mountains some miles away. 
One had the sense of room, of breathing 
space, of freedom. At Lehigh, while just 
as pleasing in its way, we had the feeling 
that we were on the estate of some wealthy 
Englishman. There were the ivy-covered 
towers, the well-kept grounds, the sense of 
cultivation. It was the contrast between 
art and nature. The two universities were 
alike, however, in the hospitable welcome 
which they extended to the Association, 
and their efforts to make our stay both 
agreeable and entertaining. 

Bethlehem as a town is rich in historic 
associations. It was one of the earliest 
settlements in the State, being settled by 
the Moravians who were seeking to es- 
cape from persecution in central Europe. 





As you walk about the shaded streets of 
the old town everywhere are visible traces 
of the early settlers—the old cemetery 
with its flat gravestones, marking the final 
resting places of many persons who passed 
away a hundred or more years ago, among 
them Uncas, the last of the Mohicans—at 
least so we read on the stone; the old stone 
houses of the Brethren and Sisters; the old 
Sun Inn which Washington, Lafayette and 
Paul Jones made their headquarters during 
the Revolution. Lafayette, wounded in 
the battle of Brandywine, was brought here 
during his convalescence. In 1778, Count 
Pulaski came to Bethlehem and carried 
away with him a handsome banner em- 
broidered by the Moravian Sisters. It 
fluttered from a lance carried at the head 
of his legion, when he fell at Savannah the 
following year. In the latter part of 1755 
Benjamin Franklin remained here for some 
time while arranging for the building of 
some forts from the Delaware River along 
the Blue Mountains to the Maryland line 
as a protection against hostile Indians. 

Bethlehem is also an educational center 
of more than ordinary note. Besides the 
University, there are located there the 
Moravian College, the Moravian Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Moravian. Seminary for 
Young Women, the Bishopthorpe School 
for Young Ladies, Bethlehem Preparatory 
School, Catholic and Moravian Parochial 
Schools and an efficient public school sys- 
tem, 

The programme was one of the best, 
from a practical standpoint, the underlying 
idea of all the papers and discussions be- 
ing Pressing Problems in Education. All 
the educational interests in the State were 
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represented by prominent speakers, from 
the college to the rural school. A happy 
idea of some one resulted in dispensing 
with the general afternoon session, and de- 
voting this time to department meetings, 
thus allowing every one an opportunity to 
be present at all the general sessions and 
without the sense of haste which has 
marred in part the pleasure of some pre- 
vious meetings. 

The recreation feature of the meeting 
was not neglected. A moonlight trolley 
ride followed the fine address of Dr. Wise 
one evening. A visit to the great Schwab 
steel works in South Bethlehem proved 
very interesting to those members of the 
Association to whom the sight of the im- 
mense castings which are there made was a 
novelty. An educational exhibit in Saucon 
Hall attracted attention. An informal re- 
ception in Drown Hall with dancing was a 
very pleasant social feature of the meeting. 

The weather had evidently been ordered 
in advance by the Executive Committee, 
for hardly a cloud crossed the sky. The 
walk across the bridge over the Lehigh was 
rather warm in the middle of the day, but 
after the visitor entered the cool shadows 
of the Chapel, and listened to the tones of 
the fine organ which was used to prelude 
all the general sessions, the heat of the 
bridge was forgotten. And when he 
mounted the bell tower and from that 
breezy height looked over the campus with 
its stately trees and ivy-covered building and 
carpet of green grass dotted here and there 
with the white dresses of the lady visitors, 
the roofs of the town in the middle distance, 
the hills in the background, and over all 
the cloudless June sky, he felt that little 
was needed to make the weather ideal for 
such a meeting. 

The promises of the officers concerning 
the meeting were amply fulfilled, and it 
must be ranked as one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Association. 

The opening session was held in the 
Chapel of Lehigh University at 10:30 
a. m. on Tuesday morning, June 2oth. 
Owing to the unavoidable absence of the 
President, Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Read- 
ing, because of the death of a near relative, 
Vice-President, Dr. C. A. Herrick, Prin- 
cipal of the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, took the chair. 

After the singing of “ America” by the 
audience, led by the fine organ, Rt. Rev. 
Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Bethlehem, conducted the devotional exer- 
cises, consisting of reading and prayer. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


On behalf of Lehigh University, Presi- 
dent Henry S. Drinker welcomed the Asso- 
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ciation to Bethlehem. Dr. Drinker said: 

The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association is very welcome to Lehigh. 
Our campus is a familiar home-spot to 
many of you and I am very sure that when 
the time comes to part you will all leave 
us as old and familiar friends. We come 
together as a guild of teachers for mutual 
instruction and benefit, and our university 
highly appreciates and is highly honored 
by this assemblage of trained brainy men 
and women who truly represent the bone 
and sinew of education in Pennsylvania— 
men and women who are in touch with 
our people throughout the State, and in 
whose hands finally rests the responsibility 
of putting to practical use for the benefit 
of our State the large support that Penn- 
sylvania gives to the cause of educating 
our people. 

It is perhaps well that in welcoming you 
here I should summarize briefly the history 
and present status of the institution to 
which you come for your gathering. 
Founded in 1866 by a Pennsylvanian, Asa 
Packer, and liberally endowed by him dur- 
ing his lifetime, and by his will, Lehigh 
was early placed in a position to aid ma- 
terially in forwarding the educational work 
in which you are all engaged. Like most 
institutions of the kind, we have had our 
financial vicissitudes, and in our forty- 
three years-of scholastic life can look back 
on many experiences, but we have steadily 
grown on the lines originally laid down. 
While Lehigh has made her chief reputa- 
tion in technical work, you will, I know, 
be interested to see that our School of 
Arts and Science—originallly known as 
our School of General Literature—has 
from the very beginning of things here 
been maintained, and it has done a great 
and good work not only directly in its 
graduates, but indirectly in spreading a 
leaven of culture and grace throughout the 
sterner courses of so-called practical in- 
struction in the engineering professions. 
And Lehigh is deservedly proud of this. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States, who was a student here in our 
early days before he passed from the study 
of civil engineering to that of law, in 
which he has made so distinguished a suc- 
cess, in his address to the graduating class 
on our commencement day just passed, 
spoke with appreciation and approval of 
our special combined courses by which an 
engineering student can, if he so desires, 
obtain a literary and a professional train- 
ing with the corresponding degrees, in a 
six years’ course. 

The Outlook, in commenting on Mr. 
Wickersham’s address, said editorially in 
its issue of June 19: “ Among the notable 
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college addresses of last week, none was 
more interesting or significant than that de- 
livered at Lehigh University by the United 
States Attorney General, George W. Wick- 
ersham, who urged upon his hearers at one 
of the foremost technical institutions in 
the country the insufficiency of technical 
education to furnish all that a man needs 
in the way of training. All educated men, 
he said, conceded the full value of technical 
training; but there ought also to be an 
appreciation of the culture studies; and he 
called attention to the danger of minimiz- 
ing attention to these great subjects.” 

The Outlook supplemented this with 
quotations from Mr. Wickersham’s ad- 
dress, including the following: “The man 
who goes out into the world without the 
knowledge of the humanities is therefore 
lacking in a mental equipment which leaves 
him subject to a serious handicap. Gen- 
eral cultivation to-day is so widespread 
that the man who enters upon his lifework 
with a mere technical training, when he 
comes in competition with men of broad 
culture, is at a decided disadvantage. A 
combination of the ideals of purely tech- 
nical study with broad university culture 
offers to students the opportunity of be- 
coming not merely engineers, but educated 
gentlemen.” 

I am sure that you will be especially in- 
terested in certain features of our work in 
education in training teachers, and I know 
that Professor Hughes, in charge of that 
department of our university, will appre- 
ciate the opportunity this gathering gives 
of intimate communion and consultation on 
these questions of vital interest to us all. 

In our technical schools you will find 
the departments of civil, mechanical, min- 
ing, metallurgical, electrical and chemical 
engineering, of electrometallurgy (that 
coming giant advance in metallurgy), and 
of chemistry, open to your inspection, and 
I assure you that they will appreciate your 
kindly and critical comment, for we are 
here to serve, and to carry on the train- 
ing of those whom you train—who, there- 
fore, have a better and a clearer right to 
inspect and advise than you whose work 
it is our privilege to supplement and con- 
tinue ? 

May I say a word on a general feature 
of college life that I have ever had deeply 
at heart? Whether the college be large or 
small, to me the first duty of those honored 
with the charge is to so shape the surround- 
ings and the life of the young men in their 
care as to make of them men—true, 
Straight men, and gentlemen, as well as 
scholars. This should not be a shibboleth 
and form of words, but the spirit should 
be pervasive, vital to the entire life of the 
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institution, and I know of nothing that so 
conduces to this end as to show the student 
by deeds as well as by words that his per- 
sonal welfare, as fully as his scholastic 
training, is a matter that the trustees, 
faculty and alumni have at heart. Do this, 
and do it sincerely and really, by day and 
by night, at all times, and the necessity for 
drastic discipline, the tendency to things 
that should not be in the life of a young 
man, lessen and are happily lost. A stu- 
dent body is quickly responsive to honest 
sympathy and honest care for its wel- 
fare. No man can long fool a body of 
young men with words of love, unbacked 
by deeds, but let the student once feel and 
know that this profession is sincere and 
real, that he is looked on and considered as 
a reasonable, self-governing man, and not 
as a wayward child, and you will find, as 
we have happily found here, that our 
American young men have an ability for 
self-government and self-control that is a 
power for good, far greater and deeper 
and more real than any results ever ob- 
tained by harsher methods. After all, 
need we wonder at this? For what is it 
but the practical application in college life 
of those principles of love which were 
enunciated by one wiser than the world, 
nineteen centuries ago, whose application 
is infinite, and whose exercise and results 
give man’s greatest happiness. 

We welcome you to Lehigh, to our 
campus, to our halls, and to our new and 
beautiful Sayre Park on the hillside, a gift 
coming to us this year as a memorial of 
one who loved and did much for Lehigh. 
We believe an esthetic setting is a great 
asset in a university devoted to hard work, 
and we heartily appreciated Mr. Carnegie’s 
comment in visiting us when he said: “ The 
longer I live the more importance I at- 
tach to the element of beauty arising from 
Nature. I believe that educational institu- 
tions should always have sites as much re- 
sembling Lehigh as it is possible to get. 
I have attributed the intense loyalty of the 
alumni to Lehigh, which we see evidenced 
on every side, in some measure to the love 
of Nature and of the beautiful so richly 
displayed here. I pity the university in 
the midst of a great city, and I very much 
doubt whether the passionate life-long 
loyalty which the alumni of Lehigh evince 
can be aroused in like degree in alumni of 
institutions situated in the bustle and the 
roar of cities.” 

We trust that you will be assured that 
if we should seem in any way to fail in 
hospitality or in care for your comfort 
and welfare, it will not be from indiffer- 
ence, and we trust to you to feel that you 
are in the house of your friends, and that 
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our highest pleasure will be to minister to 
your pleasure and comfort while here. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 

The response to the address of welcome 
was delivered by Hon. Reed B. Teitrick, 
Deputy State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who spoke as follows: 

On behalf of the members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association I 
wish to say that the welcome greetings so 
cordially expressed by Dr. Drinker, the 
honored President of the University in 
which we are met, are gratefully appre- 
ciated and we are delighted with the ar- 
rangements made for our comfort and 
pleasure. We gladly accept the hospitality 
offered us and hope the people of your city 
will in return be enriched by our presence 
in their midst. It is eminently fitting that 
this gathering of men and women whose 
lives are devoted to the cause of education 
and who, as leaders and teachers, are shap- 
ing and moulding history and influencing 
the business world, should meet in this 
city, a great educational center rich in 
historic associations and most prominent in 
industrial life. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
the state, Bethlehem is especially noted as 
the town where the people make iron and 
“steel” for a living: and yet notwith- 
standing our “ fabulous” salaries, we are 
glad to be in your midst. 

We are glad to be in Bethlehem, ideal in 
location and beautiful in natural scenery; 
to be inspired by its famous educational 
and religious institutions, to view and ad- 
mire its great shops and to partake of its 
hospitality which has been so generously 
extended to us.. 

Moreover, there is always inspiration in 
treading the grounds and sitting in the 
halls of a great university. All old, estab- 
lished educational institutions have not 
only a charm of historic association, but 
they seem pervaded by the great company 
of master minds and earnest ambitious 
students who have taught and studied 
within the shadows of their walls. Edu- 
cational enthusiasm should glow and 
brighten as we meet amid these surround- 
ings, for in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
“That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety does 
not grow warmer amid the ruins of Iona.” 

From every educational institution go 
forth radiations of. influence which are 
scintillated and diffused like the rays of 
light which the sun gives off. Every year 
from all over our land a great force which 
may be called the graduate army goes out 
from the Universities, Colleges, Seminaries 
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and Normal Schools, as well as from our 
numerous High Schools,—a vast regiment 
trained to fight life’s battles. Many other 
thousands who will never enter the grad- 
uate ranks, never follow the flag under the 
banner of any institution because forced 
to leave school, go out every year from our 
educational institutions like the disbanding 
and scattering of a great army. Now, our 
first educational aim is to give to these 
boys and girls, to these young men and 
women, in as great degree as possible be- 
fore they leave us, that knowledge, train- 
ing and skill which shall best fit them for 
their varied pursuits in life; right desires 
and ideals; strong enduring qualities which 
shall make them blessings to themselves 
and the world. We have met to merge our 
thoughts and emphasize the essential ele- 
ments in education which shall make us 
best to realize this aim. All the “ Pressing 
Problems” we may discuss are measured 
by this aim for they all have to do with 
the welfare and advancement of the indi- 
vidual to be educated,—the center around 
which revolve all circles of educational 
activity. 

We welcome every suggestion and every 
effort which shall help to realize more 
fully any part of this educational ideal, but 
especially there is need for more light on 
character training in our schools. En- 
lightenment ‘and progress in educational 
matters and the demands of the times 
necessarily occasion many changes in the 
curriculum, in the administration of school 
affairs and in methods of teaching, but the 
abiding principles of character-building are 
unchangeable. Manhood and womanhood 
need for their perfection the same qualities 
to-day that they did at the time when the 
Great Teacher sat in the boat teaching on 
the Sea of Galilee, because of the press of 
the multitude. The need of the hour is 
not so much for heroic leaders and doers 
of deeds of renown, as for men and women 
whose earnest fidelity to daily duties and 
life’s details blesses and brightens exist- 
ence. There are many willing, efficient 
men in every department of life—but how 
few men do we meet in any walk of life 
who are absolutely dependable. It is not 
industrial chance or opportunity that men 
need; it is individual attention and ade- 
quate preparation. 

The school hears also the cry for re- 
sponsible men, self-reliant men, not mere 
automatons, fitted only to work under or- 
ders. Self-reliant men are the sinews of 
our country’s life, but they get their power 
as the northern oak gets its strength—b 
fighting with storm and tempest every inc 
of its way up from the acorn. The note 
of warning has already been sounded 
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against the enervation of youthful en- 
ergies by smoothing away all difficulties. 
Strength develops under difficulties and 
self-reliance is a wonderful man-developer. 
The string that knows nothing of tension 
can never know much music. It is the 
strain that is put upon it that makes it 
give forth its sweetness. A weight is at- 
tached to a rope not to break it, but to 
prove it. Pressure is applied to a boiler 
not to burst it but to certify to its power 
of resistance, to make it more valuable. 
The teacher’s responsibility in this work 
of character-building is measured only by 
the splendor of his opportunity, for char- 
acter is the only immortal product of teach- 
ing. 
_ The program prepared for this meeting 
is rich in promise and will undoubtedly 
prove most helpful. Every member of 
this Association will go from this meeting 
with a special Ph.D. degree,—Delighted by 
Pleasing Hospitality. We are glad that 
you have marked our coming and received 
us so graciously. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS OF STATE OR- 
GANIZATION. 
The address of President Charles S. 


> Foos was read by Professor George M. 


i Pe of the: Boys’ High School, of Read- 


ng, as follows: 
_- The temper of the present epoch is icono- 


‘elastic. In every department of human activity 


G down; to extirpate, not to foster. 
, alot optimistic but pessimistic. The public 
»school system of America is to-day a victim 


wmen and women are caviling at existing con- 


‘ditions. To be sure, some criticism is con- 


. Structive, but much of it is destructive. Its 


($eeming intent is not to build up but to tear 
Its tone is 


of this captious censure. If any pupil of the 
public schools fails to make good at any point, 
immediately there is a hysterical rhapsody 
against the public schools. Even educational 
organizations have not escaped the relentless 
causticity of newspaper and periodical writers. 
Educational associations, they frequently write, 
are the forum for vagary instead of principle; 
are a drawback instead of an uplift to peda- 
gogical progress; are autocratic instead of 
democratic in their influence. 

_In spite, however, of this tendency, the pub- 
lic educational system will continue to grow 
and to improve, and educational associations 
will flourish and broaden their functions and 
influence. This instinct to organize developed 
with the human race. From the earliest times 
men have banded together. At first this dis- 
position to group was for protection; as time 
went on it was to improve physical conditions; 
and later for higher purposes. This inherent 
tendency in men to combine brought about the 
historic movements of the world. Organiza- 
tion of men resulted in the Exodus from 
Egypt; in the formation of the Christian re- 
ligion; in the abolition of slavery in this coun- 
try; in the establishment of all that has been 
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worth while. Benjamin Franklin*foresaw the 
value of organization, and he devoted his 
genius to the organization of his fellow-citizens 
into groups for specific purposes, the greatest 
of which was the union of the colonies. 

Early in the history of education the need 
of meetings for exchange of views was evi- 
dent. From the first days of the school-master 
men have conferred in the interest of the bet- 
terment of educational processes. These gath- 
erings, at first, were informal and their results 
meager; but from crude beginnings there 
evolved the present helpful educational organ- 
izations. Soon after the establishment of the 
public schools appeared the state organizations, 
and this is the theme of my paper. So far as 
data are available, Rhode Island has the oldest 
state educational society, “The Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction” having been organ- 
ized in 1845. Connecticut and New York fol- 
lowed in 1847; Ohio in 1849; Pennsylvania and 
Michigan in 1852; New Hampshire and Wis- 
consin in 1853; Indiana and Illinois in 1854; 
New Jersey in 1855. To-day every state and 
territory, except Delaware, has a state educa- 
tional society. 

The general plan of all state educational as- 
sociations is much alike, but in detail they 
differ very materially. Some are more elabo- 
rately organized than others. Illinois, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri are 
among those having extensive plans of organi- 
zation. Tennessee, apparently, has the simplest 
plan of operation. California centralizes au- 
thority in an admirable manner in a board of 
directors. There is no agreement in the 
scheme of organization. In the forty-seven as- 
sociations there are at least fifty different de- 
partments. Some associations organize sec- 
tions by branches of studies, others by school 
departments, still others by both. North 
Dakota has five departments, college and nor- 
mal; high school, elementary, county superin- 
tendence and school directors’ sections. Iowa 
has university, county superintendence, normal 
and secondary, elementary and graded depart- 
ments. These departments in the Iowa asso- 
ciation comprise several sections. The elemen- 
tary and graded department consists of—super- 
intendents and principals, penmanship, drawing, 
primary, library, and school directors’ sections. 
Alabama has two departments, city and county 
superintendence. Colorado has these sections: 
educational council, science, kindergarten, arts 
and crafts; child-study, college, and high 
school; superintendents and principals; county 
superintendence; modern language and classi- 
cal language. 

The most frequent departments are high 
school, elementary education, music, art and 
manual training, college, kindergartens, pri- 
mary schools, and county superintendents. 
Less popular departments are graded schools, 
school boards, rural schools, secondary schools, 
city superintendents, history, science, mathe- 
matics, grammar grades, physical training, 
child study, normal, drawing, elocution and 
reading. Missouri, Indiana, and New Hamp- 
shire, have departments on the study of 
classics; Maryland and Indiana, study of Eng- 
lish; Maryland, study of history; Maryland 
and Indiana, modern languages; Indiana and 
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Arkansas, athletics; Illinois and Nebraska, 
principals; Arkansas, examiners; Michigan, 
school commissioners and education of the 
deaf; Michigan and Colorado, library; North 
Dakota and Pennsylvania, directors; Alabama, 
industrial arts and school improvements; Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania, nature study;. Wis- 
consin, domestic science; West Virginia, city 
schools; Connecticut, penmanship; Michigan 
and Minnesota, business colleges. y 

In most associations, the officers consist of 
the president, one or more vice-presidents, sec- 
retary, treasurer, executive committee or board 
of directors. Several states have a railway 
secretary, an assistant secretary, a correspond- 
ing secretary, a recording secretary; a number 
have both a recording and a corresponding sec- 
retary. Indiana has a permanent secretary 
elected for life. Massachusetts has three as- 
sistant secretaries; New York elects an assist- 
ant treasurer; Arkansas and Georgia, a board 
of trustees; Connecticut, an auditor; Utah, a 
custodian who is chairman of the auditing 
commitee and has charge of all papers; Ohio, 
a committee between teachers and those want- 
ing to employ teachers. 

Illinois, California, Washington, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and other states, have a council 
of education. This council deals almost en- 
tirely with the higher problems effecting legis- 
lation, and the investigation of school prob- 
lems, and is made up of representatives from 
the various departments of the association or 
representatives from affiliated bodies. The 
Massachusetts council is composed of represen- 
tatives of the state association and other edu- 
cational clubs. 

The election of officers, is, as a rule, by 
ballot where there are more candidates than 
one or where there is a report from a nom- 
inating committee. Wisconsin elects the presi- 
dent and secretary by ballot and others on the 
recommendation of the nominating committee; 
West Virginia and Ohio, by ballot or by such 
method as the association shall direct. Michi- 
gan elects the president by ballot; other officers 
by adoption of the report of the nominating 
committee. 

Committees differ in the states. Resolutions, 
auditing, necrology, legislation, and nominat- 
ing are the prevailing committees. Other com- 
mittees are: Enrollment, president’s address, 
education, educational progress, printing, 
finance. Minnesota and Illinois have a com- 
mittee to arrange for state representation at 
the National Educational Association; Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Iowa, on teachers’ situations; 
Illinois, on simplified spelling, the teaching of 
physiology and hygiene, and state course of 
study; Mississippi, on normal schools; Ala- 
bama, on memoirs and good of the profession; 
‘Wyoming, on school law; Michigan, school 
commissioners; New Jersey, on retirement 
fund; Vermont, on school laws. 

Many state bodies conduct state reading cir- 
cles. In Georgia, the library board prepares 
annually a list of reading matter for the pupils 
of the public schools and for the teachers. 
New York, Illinois, Kentucky and Nebraska 
prepare lists of books suitable for children and 
current juvenile literature. Other states that 
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encourage reading circles are Mississippi, In- 
diana, Missouri, Ohio, Maryland, Arkansas, 
Virginia and Colorado. 

Membership is generally limited to persons 
directly or indirectly interested in education. 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi invite all friends 
of education; Indiana and Kansas active 
friends of education; Wisconsin, persons in- 
terested; Michigan, any person, and so on. 

The usual classes of membership are, active 
and associate or active and honorary; occa- 
sionally active, associate and honorary. Sev- 
eral states, notably California, Tennessee, and 
Pennsylvania, make no distinction. Of course 
many states provide for life membership, but 
these are classed as active members. Ohio and 
Kentucky have permanent members. New 
Jersey has two members-at-large. 

In the majority of associations the annual 
dues are one dollar: In Virginia, Utah, and 
Maryland, fifty cents; North Carolina, two 
dollars; Nevada, one dollar biennially. In a 
number of associations, notably New York, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin, the dues for 
women are fifty cents, for men one dollar; 
in Connecticut, for men fifty cents, for women 
twenty-five cents. West Virginia assesses 
active members one dollar and associate mem- 
bers fifty cents. In a few associations, notably 
Georgia, Washington, and Illinois, applicants 
pay an enrollment fee and annual dues. For 
instance, in North Dakota the enrollment fee 
is one dollar and the annual dues one dollar. 
Kansas has a membership fee of one dollar, 
dues fifty cents; Washington, an initiation fee 
of twenty-five cents, annual dues twenty-five 
cents. Vermont, membership fee one dollar 
for men and fifty cents for women, annual 
dues the same. The majority of states enroll 
life members for ten dollars; North Carolina 
charges twenty-five. In Colorado, any member 
paying ten dollars or one dollar annually for 
fifteen years becomes a life member. In Cali- 
fornia, the life membership entails the pay- 
ment of fifteen years in advance or twenty 
consecutive annual payments. In Nebraska, the 
life membership is five dollars; in New York, 
ten dollars for men and five dollars for 
women. Massachusetts assesses one dollar for 
life membership. As there are no annual dues 
in this state, the board of directors has author- 
ity to levy an assessment, but no assessments 
have ever been levied. The revenues are de- 
rived from the state—$300—and a collection 
authorized by tradition. 

In legal title, there is some difference in 
phraseology. Rhode Island calls its association 
“The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction,” 
and North Carolina’s association is the “ Teach- 
ers’ Assembly.” Of the other organizations, 
the most popular title is “ State Teachers’ As- 
sociation,” twenty-two having this name. Ten 
are named “ Educational Association”; eight, 
simply “ Teachers’ Association”; two—Penn 
sylvania and Nevada—“ State Educational As- 
sociation.” The exact title of three state as- 
sociations was unobtainable. 

Characteristic features of the various state 
associations lend interest to this investigation. 
The Alabama association regulations differ 
from those of many states in that they invite 
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each school-board in the state to send at least 
one representative to: the annual meeting, and 
limit papers to thirty minutes; discussions, 
to ten. To settle difficult questions and to 
exalt professional ideals, Alabama has a code 
of ethics which every teacher in America 
should read twice each year. 

Arkansas rouses its teachers through vice- 
presidents in each congressional district and 
invites persons interested in library work. 
The board of trustees controls the finances of 
the association, audits bills and accounts, and 
directs expenditures. 

California probably has the most complete 
by-laws. During the past four years the 
teachers’ association in this state has, as one 
of its leading members writes, “abandoned 
the hit-or-miss manner of conducting the af- 
fairs of the association.” Beginning with July 
1, this year, the secretary devotes all his time 
to the work of the association, at a salary of 
$2,400 a year. The association also publishes 
a high-class educational monthly. A commit- 
tee is also working out plans for the affilia- 
tion of the various educational organizations 
of the state. Other characteristic features are: 
Nine directors with corporate powers; »resi- 
dent given sole charge of the preparation of 
the programme; secretary elected by the board 
of directors; no nominating speeches per- 
mitted. 

Colorado in addition to its general sessions 
assembles in twelve departments, mainly 


divided by branches of study that qualify 
their own members. Its educational council 


is made up of representatives of various de- 
partments. This excellent council deals almost 
entirely with matters of administration and is 
a potent factor for educational advance. Any 
department that fails to meet in separate ses- 
sion for deliberation and action forfeits its 
Organization as it does when it falls below 
twenty members. This association has a 
scheme of “nominators,” eleven from the sec- 
tions and the same number from the associa- 
tion who nominate officers. 

Connecticut prefers a one-day session with 
meetings at both Hartford and New Haven. 
In 1908, the general meeting was held in New 
Haven in the morning and in Hartford in the 
afternoon. Sectional meetings were the re- 
verse. The programme was the same at each 
meeting. A business meeting was held in 
Meriden the following day, and this body was 
composed of twenty delegates, ten elected in 
each meeting. The slogan of the conventions 
was inspiration, rather than information. 

Florida secures a good enrollment through 
the efforts of the county superintendents. 

Georgia also dignifies its membership by a 
code of ethics. A board of directors takes the 
place of the usual executive committee and 
a board of trustees regulates the finances. 
On account of a hotel agreement one meeting 
in three must be held at Cumberland Island. 
. Idaho pays the expenses of teachers attend- 
ing meetings of the association. Enrollment 
blanks are sent to the teachers. 

_Illinois has an elaborate organization con- 
sisting of the usual officers; a board of direc- 
tors; nine sections one of which is a village 
Principals’ section. The nominating commit- 
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tee consists of one from each congressional 
district, named by the president. 

The Indiana association elects seven vice- 
presidents and an executive committee of seven 
distributed in the several congressional dis- 
tricts. Characteristic sections of the eleven in 
this association are one for elocution and one 
for institute instructors. The latter section 
discusses the institute as an agency in educa- 
tion. 

Iowa provides an educational council, of 
which the superintendent of public instruction 
is chairman. The elective members are: Six 
to be elected from~-the association, six from 
the college and university department, six from 
the county superintendents’ department, six 
from the normal and secondary department, 
twelve from the elementary and grade depart- 
ment, six by the educational council itself. 
The term is three years. Members, except 
those elected by the council itself, are not elig- 
ible to immediate re-election. The duties of 
the council are to recommend ways and means 
to adjust and control the educational forces and 
agencies of the state. On recommendation of 
twenty members of the association, a new de- 
partment may be organized. At the request of 
ten members, a round-table may be established 
This association has a committee on.teachers’ 
situations. 

Kansas at its meetings has round-tables on 
the several school branches, such as modern 
languages, foreign languages, mathematics, etc. 
The association presents a silk flag to the 
county having the highest enrolled membership 
in proportion to the number of teachers em- 
ployed in the county. Two prize libraries are 
given for the best attendance. In reference to 
enrollment the report says: “ Professional ben- 
efits involve professional obligations; if we 
receive the benefits let us not neglect the ob- 
ligations.” The nominating committee con- 
sists of one member from each congressional 
district, selected by members from the respec- 
tive districts. The vice-presidents of the as- 
sociation represent the executive committee 
in the several departments. Only persons em- 
ployed in distinctively educational work are 
permitted to vote or hold office. The execu- 
tive committee may expend $100 to maintain 
state headquarters at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 

Kentucky regards its association as the 
teachers’ parliament to fight its battles, and 
as such declares it should receive their moral 
and material support. It has a relief commit- 
tee to assist worthy members. It has two 
classes of members, permanent and temporary. 
The permanent are those who agree to pay 
their dues yearly and may hold office. The 
executive committee consists of the regular 
officers and the presidents of the sections. 

_ Louisiana emphasizes topics of immediate 
importance. 

The Maine association urges library work- 
ers to join its ranks. Nominations for officers 
are made as the association directs. The sec- 
retary registers members. 

Maryland promotes pedagogical investiga- 
tion and study in the branches of the public 
school curriculum through eleven standing 
committees. Asthetics is among the topics. 
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The Massachusetts association is under the 
general superintendence of a board of forty 
directors, twenty representing the state asso- 
ciation and twenty the various counties, the 
latter elected either by county associations or 
by the teachers of the counties. : 

Michigan conducts its association as a state 
institute. Every motion and resolution must 
be submitted in writing. All discussions must 
be without manuscript. Teachers may close 
their schools and attend without loss of pay, 
upon certificate of attendance. Various col- 
leges, normal schools, societies, etc., announce 
reunions and banquets in the official bulletin. 
A significant feature at the 1908 meeting, at 
Saginaw, was school visiting. 

Minnesota nominates its officers at a primary 
election at an established polling place. A 
separate ballot box is provided for each office 
to be filled. The nominating committee pre- 
sents to the convention the names of candidates 
securing more than twenty per cent. of the 
total vote cast. The committee may take 
other nominations. The election is held on 
the last day of the convention, in a similar 
manner, from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. 

Mississippi has committees on superinten- 
dent’s salary, course of study and libraries. 
This association limits expenses of each an- 
nual meeting to two-thirds of the receipts of 
the previous meeting. Ten active members 
may ask for a department. It has a committtee 
on investigations. 

Missouri arranges extensively for the local 
entertainment of members. The nominating 
committee consists of a member from each 
congressional district. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of six members. The ex- 
penses of each annual meeting are also limited 
to two-thirds of the receipts of previous year. 
It has a committee on teachers’ situations. 

Montana in addition to strong programmes, 
has _ receptions, concerts, and indoor athletic 
exhibitions. In 1908, meetings of the inter- 
scholastic athletic association, Montana state 
library association, and other societies were 
held at the same time. Its section meetings 
are reported as superb. 

Nebraska eliminates factional controversy 
by having the members from each congres- 
sional district elect three members of a nom- 
inating committee that choose officers. Teach- 
ers from each congressional district assemble 
in separate bodies, and each elects without 
nominations, first by informal ballot and sec- 
ond by formal ballot. Receptions to societies 
and officers are features. Conferences are 
held in the professional training of teachers, 
in popular medical education, and in specific 
subjects, such as, German, Latin, history, and 
other branches. 

The Nevada State Educational Association 
meets biennially. In the odd year district in- 
stitutes convene and work on instructions from 
and report to the state association. Its execu- 
tive committee consists of one principal or sup- 
erintendent of city graded schools, one princi- 
pal of a county high school, one deputy 
superintendent, one grade teacher, one trustee, 
one member of the faculty of the University 
of Nevada, together with the president and 
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corresponding secretary. This committee has 
power to organize district institutes. 

New Hampshire issues an interesting “ de- 
claration of beliefs and desires,” in which it 
reviews legislation accomplished and results. 
Its legislative committee comprises one mem- 
ber from each county in the state. Among 
its sections is one interested in the attempt to 
increase interest in classical studies. 

New Jersey provides for a nominating com- 
mittee consisting of one man and one woman 
from each congressional district, elected by the 
members of that district. Independent nom- 
inations must be signed by three members 
from each congressional district.’ The enroll- 
ment committee consists of not less than one 
member from each county. The legislative 
committee consists of one member from each 
congressional district. Desirable features are: 
a committee on educational progress that each 
year makes timely suggestions, and a committee 
on resumé to which all papers read before the 
association are referred which committee pre- 
pares abstracts for publication. 

The New Mexico Association has as ad- 
visory members, in its council, besides the 
members from the association, such citizens of 
New Mexico as in the judgment of the regu- 
lar members may be desirable. 

New York seems unique in that the presi- 
dent appoints a committee of seven, composed 
of at least one member from each of the spe- 
cial educational associations of the state to 
present candidates for all offices except presi- 
dent. The election is held by ballot with three 
inspectors, between II a. m. and 2 p. m. on 
the second day of the session. A plurality 
elects. This association has a committee of 
sixty-one, one from each county on legislation 
and professional interest a committee that at 
the final session presents a resumé of the meet- 
ing. Other educational societies affiliate with 
the state association. The president, with the 
advice of the executive committee, arranges 
the programmes for the annual meeting. 

North Carolina elects officers viva voce by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present. 
No member may vote in more than one de- 
partment and each member may select the de- 
partment. It emphasizes sectional meetings. 
The various sections hold from three to four 
meetings each, and general sessions are held 
only in the evening. 

North Dakota by law authorizes the state 
superintendent to publish as public matter 
2,500 copies of the proceedings of the state 
educational association. At the general meet- 
ings addresses are made by the presidents of 
the various departments. Associate members 
become active after paying dues three years. 

Ohio compels” permanent members, when 
dropped and reinstated, to pay dues in any 
year together with all arrearage. 

Oklahoma is slowly awakening to the need 
of a stronger state association uniting the var- 
ious educational elements of this progressive 
state. 

Oregon, on account of its topography has 
two associations. Its departmental work is very 
satisfactory. f biG 

The Pennsylvania association permits its de- 
partments to hold regular and special meetings 
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at such times and places as each may decide. 
Several of the departments meet at other times 
and at other places than the general meeting. 
This association has a permanent fund for 
educational research. 

Rhode Island encourages, by committee, the 
study of marked educational movements. It 
also has a committee to promote the study of 
Rhode Island history. 

The South Carolina educational societies 
met for the first time with the state associa- 
tion in a record-breaking meeting last winter. 
Similar societies in other states are merely 
departments. Persons who desire to join the 
association certify in writing their intention 
to become permanent sustaining members. 
Members who desire to withdraw are required 
to notify the secretary before January first 
of each year. , 

South Dakota makes the state superinten- 
dent the legal agent of the association. Offi- 
cers are elected by ballot with polls open one 
and a half hours. Compensation of officers 
is determined by the executive committee. 
The convention designates who shall be mem- 
bers of each of the several departments: 
County supervision, primary and kindergarten, 
elementary and rural, higher and secondary. 
If the departments grow too large smaller divi- 
sions may be made. For the year 1902, and 
every six years thereafter, the association has 
the right to revise its constitution. It may 
amend it at any time. 

The Tennessee association, in its laws, in 
addition to the usual duties, gives the execu- 


tive committee power to audit accounts, revise 
proceedings, prepare programme, and nominate 


officers. Its meeting must be held during the 
vacation period not later than August first. 

Texas, in spite of its size, enrolls at least a 
third of its teachers, and has enthusiastic 
meetings. Its purpose is co-operation among 
various factors. Texas has an executive board 
composed of one prominent teacher from each 
senatorial district that looks after educational 
legislation. 

Utah is alone, I think, in having a parents’ 

section. It also has an arts and crafts section, 
elocution and physical culture. 
_ The Vermont association is for instruction, 
interest, and acquaintanceship. The members 
of the board of directors are not allowed 
compensation for personal expenses for attend- 
ance at meetings of the board. The Vermont 
association places all ex-presidents residing in 
the state and engaged in educational work on 
the board of directors. 

Virginia strengthens the state organization 
by county and city organizations auxiliary to 
the state organization. Each congressional dis- 
trict has a vice-president. Each vice-president 
1s the stimulus for the district and reports to 
the president three times each year. In the 
State association there is one representative for 
every twenty-five members. Each member of 
the local association may vote unless there is 
a demand for roll-call when only representa- 
tives may vote. Local associations hold at 
least two meetings a year. The superinten- 
dent of public instruction says in regard to this 
association: “ A considerable part of the pro- 
gressive legislation enacted by the general as- 
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sembly of 1908 was due to the effective work 
of the state teachers’ association, through its 
local organization.” 

The Washington Educational Association, 
in 1906, abolished its educational council by 
amendment. One member of the executive 
committee must be a resident of the place 
where the annual meeting is held. No expense 
is incurred by the executive committee without 
the approval of the president. 

West Virginia adopted a new constitution 
June 17, providing for five departments; city 
school administration, secondary education, ele- 
mentary, normal and county superintendence. 
The constitution provides for a June meeting, 
but the place of meeting is determined by the 
association. The executive committee must ap- 
prove the programmes of sectional meetings. 

The Wyoming association compels applicants 
who are elected members to sign the consti- 
tution. It has an amendment to its constitution 
stating that the president of the association 
shall not serve as a member of the executive 
committee. 

In order more fully to present conditions in 
state associations as they are to-day, I sent a 
syllabus to the various states asking questions 
on topics that seem essential to a proper or- 
ganization. These questions roughly divide 
themselves into questions of membership and 
organization, and means for maintaining the 
same; the time and place of meeting; the pro- 
gramme; the aim and the influence of educa- 
tional associations; and personal opinions of 
leaders. From,a great number and variety of 
replies, I have endeavored to summarize such 
as appear to me to be helpful in the study of 
the problem which is before us. 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS ENROLLED 


In the year 1907, Rhode Island led in the 
largest percentage of teachers belonging to a 
state organization. The percentage in that 
state was 81.4. Connecticut had 77.8; Utah, 
67.6; Washington, 66.7; California, 60.7; Ten- 
nessee had the least enrollment; Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Missouri, and Ohio, in an upward 
order, footed the list with Tennessee. In re- 
gard to this question of enrollment, the New 
York School Bulletin comments: “There is a 
great deal of food for reflection for New York 
teachers in this statement. Anyhow, we are 
ahead of Oklahoma.” Not only, however, 
need the teachers of New York reflect, but 
the teachers of other states, notably Pennsyl- 
vania; although this year Pennsylvania multi- 
plied its enrollment by four. 

A detailed table of the number of teachers 
in each state, the number of members of the 
state association, and the percentage, in 1907, 


. follows: 


Per 


State. cent. 


Rhode Island, 
Arizona, 
Connecticut, 
Utah, 
Washington, 
California, 
New Mexico, 
Nevada, 
Wyoming, 


Members. 
1,790 
520 
3,800 
1,400 
4,005 
9,714 
500 
222 
390 


Teachers. 


2,198 
648 
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Per 
Members. cent. 
4,157 41.5 
1,863 38.7 
1,100 29.7 
‘5,000 35.7 
— : 33-7 
5200 29.2 
4,800 
1,139 
1,500 


Teachers. 
10,011 
4,812 
2,916 
14,000 
6,000 
4,100 


State. 
New Jersey, 
Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, 
Wisconsin, 
Colorado, 
Oregon, 
Michigan, 16,500 
Vermont, 4,004 
Maine, 6,000 
Mississippi, 5,000 
Indiana, 16,040 
Virginia, 7,248 
Nebraska, 10,000 
Idaho, 1,807 
Florida, 3,362 
Alabama, 7,500 
Minnesota, 14,000 
Massachusetts, 14,440 
Kansas, 12,000 
South Dakota, 5,000 
North Dakota, 5,000 
Arkansas, 6,462 
North Carolina, 10,146 
New York, 35,078 
Montana, 1,800 
West Virginia, 8,063 
Towa, 28,508 
South Carolina, 6,228 300 
Kentucky, 10,000 475 
28,083 1,204 
15,000 615 


Illinois, 
Oklahoma, 
Maryland, 10,000 400 
Ohio, | 26,517 1,000 
Missouri, 18,670 665 
Georgia, 8,000 240 
Pennsylvania, 33,339 824 
Tennessee, 10,000 165 : 

The methods employed in the severa 
States in securing members are varied. In 
a few, little or no effort is put forth; in 
others, committees are constantly at work. 
On the whole the answers to this inquiry 
are enigmatical. New Hampshire loyally 
responds, “ Little, if any, urging required.” 
In Idaho the expenses of the teachers are 
paid while attending such conventions. In 
Utah many school boards defray the ex- 
penses of the teachers. In Maryland solici- 
tors canvass in each county. In Michigan 
the state department declares the meeting a 
state institute. In New Jersey a county 
chairman has charge and appoints any num- 
ber of assistants. 

Beyond these the answers were more or 
less stereotyped. A few follow: “ Notice 
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by circular, and bulletin;” “through the. 


” 


newspapers;” “attractive programme; ” 
“membership blanks sent to all teachers 
prior to the meeting;” “secretary visits 
county institutes;” “guarantee live meet- 
ings; ” “ print proceedings; ” “ personal ap- 
peal;” “appeal to loyalty;” to which 
the writer facetiously adds, “which often 
is not great;” “assign programme parts to 
teachers in every part of the State;” 
“work it up at county institutes;” “ city 
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and county superintendents urge attend- 
ance;” it was not stated how the city and 
county superintendents were enthused. 
From the South comes this comment: 
“Girls in abundance; but men—rare.” 
Since girls fail to attract all agree, I think, 
that the plan of Idaho and Utah commends 
itself as a surer means of securing a large 
enrollment. 

The proper time for holding the meeting 
is another mooted question. A canvass of 
forty-seven States and Territories disclosed 
the fact that two associations hold their 
meetings in April, two in May, seven in 
June or early in July, five in October, five 
in November, and twenty-four in December. 
In January, February, March, August and 
September no meetings are held. As is 
readily seen from these figures the senti- 
ment for a convention at the close of the 
school term is rapidly dissipating, and the 
preponderance of opinion is largely in favor 
of December, especially the Christmas holi- 
days, although Alabama reports that the 
thing that has helped them to grow more 
than any other one thing was the change in 
the time of meeting from June to April. 
Many educators feel that the work of the 
convention is not entirely that of a summer- 
day picnic and yet social features, such as 
the reunions in Michigan and the recep- 
tions at Atlantic City, New Jersey, and 
other state meetings, are very helpful in 
acquainting members with one another. 

The place of meeting often affects the 
success or non-success of state educational 
meetings. The following States hold them 
in the same place each year: Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. Massachusetts usu- 
ally holds its meeting in Boston, Minnesota 
in Saint Paul, and Nebraska and Ohio usu- 
ally in the same place. South Dakota, in 
its constitution, directs that the annual 
meeting be held in cities of 5,000 or more 
population. Of the sixteen usually follow- 
ing this custom of holding the meetings in 
the same place, twelve state that it is a 
satisfactory plan, two think it unsatisfac- 
tory, and two are non-committal. As a 
rule, the reason given for holding the 
meeting at one place is that hotel facilities 
demand it. Of the twenty-nine States that 
hold meetings in different places each year, 
twenty-two feel that this is the proper 
method, five think it is not, and two are 
doubtful. It is evident that both plans 
meet with the approval of those who have 
them; consequently the question of place of 
meeting does not enter very largely into 
the success of a meeting, if the hotel prob- 
lem is eliminated, although it seems to me 
that meetings in different parts of a State 
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arouse interest from time to time in the 
several sections of a State. Possibly no 
State is so fortunate in its permanent place 
of meeting as is New Jersey. Each year 
this association gathers at its delightful 
seaside resort, Atlantic City. 

The programmes in the different associa- 
tions vary. Industrial and vocational edu- 
cation is the most popular topic. In reply 
to the question, “ What do you emphasize 
in the programme? ” the two general under- 
lying themes in the replies are: “ The atti- 
tude of the teachers toward the profession, 
and the problems of instruction. Six 
States advocate the pedagogical side alone, 
and a few the administrative. California 
in one year emphasized the spiritual ele- 
ment in education; in another year, socio- 
logical tendencies ; Montana, industrial edu- 
cation; New Jersey, physical and industrial 
education; New York, everything new; 
Oregon, means of raising revenue; Texas, 
a certain theme each year; Virginia, pro- 
gressive legislation; Washington, sectional 
meetings; West Virginia, school administra- 
tion; Wyoming, state-wide interest in the 
schools; Pennsylvania, pressing problems in 
state education. Still others emphasize the 
inspirational side of teaching, finance, prep- 
aration for teaching, consolidation of 
schools, current educational problems, what 
conditions demand, what is of immediate 
importance, state problems. 

In regard to the use of outside talent 
on the programme, probably Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, California, Iowa, Minnesota, 
report the largest proportion of outside tal- 
ent. Connecticut reports the best and lar- 
gest meeting ever held was when only outside 
talent was employed. Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico report no outside talent. 
Other States use from two to fifty per cent. 
Florida reports that outside talent intro- 
duces and emphasizes new phases of edu- 
cation and arouses general enthusiasm. 
Kansas believes that outside talent pays; 
Kentucky, that local work is best, but that 
outside talent adds the “sauce;” Virginia, 
that local talent stimulates local effort and 
reaches local conditions and that outside 
talent imparts inspiration and gives a basis 
for comparison. Practically the unanimous 
verdict is that both foreign and local people 
are desirable, each supplementing the 
other; that local men are best adapted to 
discuss local conditions, and outside men to 
impart breadth, interest and inspiration. 

As a rule, colleges co-operate with the 
State associations, while private schools do 
not. The almost unanimous verdict is that 
colleges are helpful but that private schools 
hold aloof. Of the States canvassed two 
Teport that private schools are active in 
associational affairs, and twenty-nine that 
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colleges are active. In one State; however, 
only eight of 200 college instructors are en- 
rolled. Oregon and several other States 
have a department in secondary education. 
In Illinois colleges have a section of their 
own. One State reports that the teachers 
in the colleges take more interest than the 
teachers in the common schools. 

In order to probe the problem of state 
educational associations deeper, a few opin- 
ions in regard to the aim of the several 
associations, as expressed by either state 
superintendents or officers of associations, 
while more or less commonplace, are hope- 
ful. For instance, Maryland reports its 
aim: “ To unite and cement our educational 
forces;” Michigan, “to stimulate an ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the profession;” New York, 
“to give trend to progressive movement; ” 
Washington, “unity and harmony in edu- 
cational work;” Montana, “ constructive 
education.” Others are thus phrased: “To 
create educational sentiment;” “ exchange 
ideas;” “inspiration;” “stimulation; ” 
“widens teacher’s view; ” “unity in school 
work;” “improve standards;” “wider ex- 
change of views; ” “ educational progress; ” 
“elevate the character and advance the in- 
terest of teaching.” 

The New Mexico association in its pros- 
pectus urges teachers to attend the meet- 
ings of the association thus facetiously: “ It 
is the teacher’s professional duty; it adds 
to one’s resources; it clarifies one’s knowl- 
edge; it renews one’s enthusiasm; it in- 
creases one’s optimism; it dispels the blues; 
it helps to keep one out of the ruts. It may 
not remove gray hairs from the head, but 
it will help to keep gray hairs out of- one’s 
methods.” 

It seems to me that the constitution of 
the New Jersey Educational Association 
covers the ground fully, thus: “To pro- 
mote the educational interest of the State; 
to secure and maintain for the office of 
teaching its true rank among the profes- 
sions; to promote and guard the interests 
of public and state school teachers by means 
of instruction, conference and united ac- 
tion.” 

As a legislative and political factor educa- 
tional associations are not always potent. 
Possibly the New Jersey association is one 
of the most active in the line of influencing 
legislation for pupils, teachers and schools. 
Much of the progressive school legislation 
on the statute books of this State has been 
due to its active state association. This 
association was called in extra session May 
29 of this year to protest and use its in- 
fluence against the ruthless dismissal of 
teachers by boards of education on account 
of the thirty-five year service law. Five 
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hundred dollars was appropriated for ex- 
penses and counsel fees. 

New York, Virginia, Kentucky, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, South Dakota, and Mississippi 
associations have also done much to help 
legislation. The influence in Pennsylvania 
has been more or less negative. Of the 
States canvassed twenty-eight reply that 
they influence state legislation more or 
less; twelve vote “no;” and six are silent. 
California replies, “voice very potent; ” 
Indiana, “very large factor;” Mississippi, 
“very greatly; ” Nevada, “initiates every- 
thing done;” New York, “does not hesi- 
tate;” South Dakota, “all legislation has 
had its origin in the efforts of the associa- 
tion.” Kentucky reports, “No important 
legislation has been had except by its ap- 
proval.” Other States however are not so 
optimistic. One association tries but has 
little direct influence. Another is unable 
to determine its influence. Still another 
“can’t budge the gang.” Others memorial- 
ize the legislature with little effect, and thus 
the story runs. It is evident, however, that 
without state associations much less legis- 
lation would be on the statute books to-day. 

Specific acts passed through the influence 
of associations are numerous. Kentucky 
enthusiastically exclaims, “Not room 
enough.” New York cordially reports, 
“Too numerous to mention in one line.” 
South Carolina reports that it helped the 
high school act; South Dakota, compulsory 
attendance; certification of teachers by the 
State; Virginia, normal education; Wash- 
ington, increase of 66 per cent. state tax; 
West Virginia, revised school law; Wis- 
consin, compulsory education; Alabama, re- 
districting act, uniform text-book, uniform 
examination; California, increase in state 
and county school funds, state high school 
law, compulsory education law, act raising 
standard of certificates; Georgia, county in- 
stitutes, graded course of study, sumracr 
schools; Illinois, creation of education com- 
mission; Indiana, normal school laws, 
wages and qualification laws; Iowa, state 
examination and certification of teachers, 
compulsory education and library laws; Ken- 
tucky, state normal schools and state univer- 
sity ; new and modern trustee system, county 
high schools, truancy laws; “not room 
enough for all;” Maryland, minimum sal- 
ary law, Minnesota, library law, state aid, 
better factory and truancy laws, free text- 
book law; Missouri, compulsory attendance 
law, library law; New Jersey, retirement 
fund, tenure of office act, thirty-five-year 
service law, medical inspection. In one 
State the result of one meeting was re- 
ported as four marriages and one divorce. 

The persons interrogated were urged to 
give desirable and undesirable features in 
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their respective associations. Washington 
and Kentucky write: “ Greatest single edu- 
cational factor in the state”; Wisconsin, 
“ positively great, both to teachers and gen- 
eral public”; Alabama, “leading force in 
educational advancement”; Florida, “the 


school interests of the state cannot afford’ 


to be without it”; Illinois, “ absolutely 
necessary for progress”; Mississippi, 
“would lose much of inspirational spirit 
without it”; Nebraska, “no progressive 
state should be without it.” 

Other desirable features read _ thus: 
“Brings teachers together”; “calls atten- 
tion of people to educational forces”; 
“definite programme”; “ well-organized 
departments”; “publication of proceed- 
ings”; “study of vital educational prob- 
lems”; “more teachers participating ”; 
“ good programmes ”’; “ receptions ”; “ time 
for social intercourse”; “short speeches 
rather than papers”; “ unity ”; “ co-opera- 
tion” “co-operation of state department”; 
“enthusiasm”; “sympathy for each 
other”; “best men on the programme”; 
“live topics”; “renewal of old acquain- 
tanceship and making new friends”; 
“wears away wrinkles”; “opportunity to 
get a good wife”; “better than an opera- 
tion for the ‘set’ teacher.” 

Undesirable features read thus: “ Politics 
frequent”; “schools that have hampered ”; 
“political ax-grinding”; “ factional spirit 
and sectional feeling”; “attempting to 
usurp the responsibilities of the legisla- 
ture”; “overloaded formal programmes”; 
“long papers”; “Chautauqua features”; 
“meddling of school-book agents”; “ too 
many subjects”; “too great a variety of 
cliques”; “rivalry between institutions ”; 
“acrimonious debate”; “lengthy papers”; 
“monopolistic college element”; “lack of 
definiteness of purpose”; “too many side 
attractions”; “long-winded speeches by 
persons not in school-room”; “a dominant 
faction for selfish interests”; “dry 
papers”; “the know-all”; “the old fogy.” 
The answers, invariably, are “ indispens- 
able,” “a good thing,” “ very great,” “ help- 
ful,” “ irfestimable.” 

The tenor of these fragmentary opinions, 
in my judgment, is exceedingly encourag- 
ing. In spite of direful prophecy, the state 
association survives and thrives; in spite 
of discontented murmuring it is a factor 
for progress; and in spite of the dis- 
gruntled carper, it will be the forum for 
the solution of the problems affecting the 
constructive reorganization of the public 
school system in the states. The omens 
are entirely propitious. To be sure, many 
vexatious and discouraging factors con- 
front it. The most distressing one, un- 
questionably, is its seeming inability to 
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unify its forces. With less than ten per 
cent. of the half-million teachers in this 
country regularly enlisted under its banner, 
little wonder that often its influence is 
imperceptible. With forty per cent. of the 
teachers only temporarily and occasionally 
enrolled little wonder that its functions, as 
one critic puts it, are “ decidedly sporadic.” 
From every section of this land the report 
is: “ The rank and file are indifferent; they 
see no immediate return, hence they are 
unwilling to build for the future, especially 
since that benefit may be for another.” 
This selfish indifference is due chiefly to 
the fact that the average professional life 
of a teacher is four years. If one attends 
the meetings of two conventions five years 
apart, he is almost a total stranger. With 
the teaching force made up chiefly of men 
awaiting an opening to a more lucrative 
profession, and women awaiting an oppor- 
tunity for the less distressing duties of 
wifehood, this problem of indifference is 
formidable. It will be met wholly only 
when teaching occupies its rightful place 
and men and women teach as they would 
practice law and medicine, or preach the 
gospel. When once teachers feel the re- 
sponsibility of their work as do men and 
women in other vocations, when their 
loyalty is no longer divided, and when the 


general public insists on discarding the in- 
competent and the favorite as a teacher, 
then the educational association will mean 


more to the teacher and to education. The 
solution, in my opinion, lies in placing 
teaching on such a plane that the indiffer- 
= and disloyal will soon fall by the way- 
side. 

It is asserted, too, that the state educa- 
tional association is often dominated by 
selfish and ambitious persons, and that 
these persons use the organization to fur- 
ther their own aspirations and not to 
uplift the membership nor to forward the 
profession; that often the association be- 
comes the platform for persons who wish 
to exploit theoretical devices rather than 
for those who desire to discover the funda- 
mental elements of pedagogy; that the ad- 
vocates of delightful expedient are pre- 
ferred to the expounders of rational prin- 
ciple. These are criticisms that are only 
too true, but they are not irremediable. 
Leaders of educational organizations must 
correct them if they would command, and 
look beyond self and beyond the oppor- 
tunist. To be sure, with so very many who 
do not feel the least responsibility, an or- 
ganization naturally drifts into the hands 
of the interested, the few who by choice or 
by compulsion survive in teaching. It 
ehooves these few, however, to respect the 
tights of temporary teachers. It behooves 
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them to recognize on their programmes 
those who have a message, and in the com- 
mittees those who are willing to work. It 
behooves those who are ignored or timid 
to assert themselves, to make themselves 
felt. Of course, at present salaries, the 
large majority of teachers cannot become 
prominent in any state organization. They 
are fortunate if they can attend several 
meetings in a life-time. This, however, 
does not prevent them from giving the 
association loyal support. With a loyal 
membership an association soon becomes 
an influence that will uplift the teacher, 
will uplift teaching. Wherever teachers 
are alive. to their honest interests, there 
their conditions improve. “The most diffi- 
cult legislators to convince,” said a promi- 
nent New Jersey educator to me recently, 
“are the members from the districts where 
the teachers are asleep professionally.” <A 
prominent educator in my own state re- 
cently remarked: “I will not urge my 
teachers to join the state association; they 
need their dollars elsewhere.” In this 
same Pennsylvania, we ask, “ Why do our 
teachers go to New Jersey?” They go 
because of improved conditions; I went 
there—for my life partner. I suggest that 
you go there for like reasons. 

This review discloses the fact that most 
of the associations are striving to be help- 
ful factors in educational work. Each in 
its own way is doing much to improve 
school conditions. The pressing inquiry 
now is, Would an organization of officers 
of state associations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Educational Association be helpful? 
In my opinion, such a union would help to 
solidify the forces contending for the true 
and defeat the forces contending for the 
false. In union there is power. In the 
words of the revered Lincoln, “If we 
would succeed we must keep peggin’ away, 
keep peggin’ away.” 

In order to give impetus to this asso- 
ciation, I recommend the appointment of a 
committee of five to study plans of the 
various state associations, and report as 
amendments or in the form of a new con- 
stitution and by-laws, such features as it 
deems suitable for the best interests of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. 


Under this head a number of minor mat- 
ters were brought up and disposed of. A 
resolution providing for a commission to 
codify the school laws was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions. 
A letter requesting the establishment of a 
new Department of the Association was 





\ read and referred to Executive Committee. 
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Announcements relating to places of meet- 
ing, excursions, etc., were made. 

On motion, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion was directed to send the greetings of 
this Association to the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association and Maryland Teachers’ 
Association. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the Chairman: 

Auditing—Supt. O. R. Wilt, Bethlehem; 
Supt. Frank J. Noonan, Schuylkill Co.; 
Miss Lillian Johnson, Girardville. 

Resolutions—Supt. W. A. Wilson, Mil- 
ton; Dr. C. H. Gordinier, Shippensburg; 
Prof. J. George Becht, Clarion; Miss 
Amanda C. Stout, Reading, and Supt. J. B. 
Gabrio, Hazel Township. 

Enrollment—Howard C. Shimer, Naza- 
reth; Miss Ella Wheeler, Erie; J. L. 
Spitler, North Braddock; Supt. G. S. Ling, 
Lock Haven; Supt. T. L. Brooks, Carlisle. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


According to the provision of the Con- 
stitution, a committee on nominations was 
now chosen. Several nominations from 
the floor were ruled out by the Chairman 
in order to secure on this important com- 
mittee a proper representation of the vari- 
ous educational interests of the State. The 
committee, as it was finally allowed to stand, 
was as follows: 

Hon. Reid B. Teitrick, Harrisburg; Pro- 
fessor O. B. Barnes, West Chester; Supt. 
W. A. Wilson, Milton; Prof. Edgar Reed, 
Scottdale; Supt. Grant Norris, Braddock; 
Dr. Andrew T. Smith, Mansfield; Professor 
Percy Hughes, Lehigh University; Pro- 
fessor J. A. W. Haas, Muhlenburg College, 
and Supt. James Bevan, Mauch Chunk, 
Carbon county. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





HE evening session was held in the Uni- 
versity Chapel. After several fine se- 
leitions by Prof. T. Edgar Shields on the 
splendid organ that is installed here, and a 
solo by Master Jacob Hagenbuch, the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. m. ¥. 
Faunce, President of Brown University, 
was introduced and addressed the audience 
on the general subject 


PRESSING PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 


Dr. Faunce said that he was the bearer 
of greetings from Brown University to Le- 
high University, and from the teachers 
around Narragansett Bay to the teachers 
of Pennsylvania. He explained that con- 
ventions of teachers are different in the 
two States, saying that no teacher in 
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Rhode Island is more than thirty miles 
from his home. A certain man, after the 
last national election, remarked that he had 
voted for Taft because of his great per- 
sonal “ magnitude.” Pennsylvania has mag- 
nitude and Dr. Faunce hoped that its teach- 
ers have magnetism also. He stated that he 
did not want to go deep into technical prob- 
lems during his address, as such questions 
would be discussed at department meetings 
during the day. He preferred to take a 
broad outlook over the whole field of edu- 
cational work. 

The nineteenth century has been called 
the wonderful century. During that pe- 
riod thirty inventions or discoveries of the 
first order were made, such as the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the locomotive. In 
all the centuries preceding there were but 
seven such discoveries, among which were 
the barometer, the mariners’ compass and 
gunpowder. From the ships of the Phe- 
nicians to the Bon Homme Richard was less 
of an advance than from the Bon Homme 
Richard to the Dreadnaught. From the 
chariot of Ptolemy to the old English stage- 
coach was a less important advance than 
from the stage-coach to the modern Black 
Diamond Express. Cicero used nearly the 
same kind of a lamp as Edmund Burke or 
George Washington. Now we turn a 
switch or press a button and flood our 
rooms with mysterious radiance. We have 
entered on a period of existence when the 
apparatus of life is a thousand times 
richer than ever before. Are we improving 
our men and women as fast as we improve 
our mechanism? Is the product of our 
schools as improved as the machinery of 
education? There is a sentence in Genesis 
which ought to be written over every school 
door; “Let us make man.” Let us as 
teachers try to make men—men who shall 
see steadily, think accurately, resolve 
strongly, love devotedly. 

What have the schools of this country 
done for the country? First, they have 
brought about national unity. No network 
of railways can bind out States together, 
no federal judiciary can make us one; but 
a common respect for the traditions of the 
fathers, breathing a common atmosphere, 
allegiance to the same ideals will accom- 
plish it if anything can. If a man is pes- 
simistic over the future of this country let 
him attend the June exercises of our schools 
and colleges, where the young men and 
women who take part in the commence- 
ment exercises reverse the cry of the gladi- 
ator as he entered the arena, and say, “ We 
who are about to live, salute you.” The 
unity of our nation depends on its public 
schools. 

The work of the twentieth century can 
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not be done without trained intelligence. 
The days when the barefoot boy could come 
to the great city and work his way up to a 
controlling position in a great industry are 
passing away. The veriod of trained in- 
telligence has arrived. We teachers are 
facing certain problems which are not yet 
solved, and one of them is the relation of 
general training to vocational training. In 
a certain Rhode Island bleaching establish- 
ment a number of different operations go 
on. There is one little room, fifteen feet 
square, with an opening in the ceiling, 


. through which descends a_ never-ending 


stream of cotton cloth. In that room stands 
aman with a stick in his hand, guiding this 
descending stream so that it will fold 
rightly. He has been standing there for 
twenty years, and may be there for twenty 
years more. He is an honorable and use- 
ful citizen, he has reared a family and 
built a home; but he is a type of the highly- 
specialized laborer. How shall the schools 
prepare pupils for such work? The advo- 
cates of the old formal discipline say that 
this man needs just what every man needs 
—a disciplined mind. They would train 
him in language and mathematics, drill him 
in the “three R’s.” This resembles the 
method of some gardeners using the same 
amount of water for all parts of the garden, 
the same hose, quite regardless of the con- 
dition of the soil and the crop to be raised. 
No one here present to-night believes in this 
extreme form of general education for all 
pupils regardless of their after-life. 

On the other hand we have the form of 
education based on interest and intelligence. 
The advocates of this training would find 
out in the boyhood of the individual what 
he was fit for and train him accordingly. 
They would make him a skilled mechanic, 


_so that the legend, “ Made in Germany,” 


would no longer be a menace. He would 
be like the man with the stick. No one 
here believes in this highly-specialized form 
of education in the schools. 

What is the relation of the two? Shall 
we follow the first plan or the second? I 
am here to say that I believe in manual 
training. No school is a good school with- 
out it. All the country schools in the 
Middle and New England States are more 
or less attached to the manual training on 
the farm, where the work of many trades 
must be done, and have profited thereby. 
But we need more than manual training 
and trade schools. We need not merely 
digital dexterity, but those habits, methods 
and ideals which lie at the base of life. 
One boy may get these making a box; an- 
other in the study of a Latin sentence; but 
all must have those intellectual ideals with- 
out which progress is impossible. There is 
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a boy in my home who is learniyg to play 
the piano—a very useful form of manual 
training, apart from its results in music— 
who endeavors to put off his practicing until 
the latest possible time, in the hope of 
getting out of it altogether. The important 
thing is that that boy shall learn the power 
of concentration ; that he shall learn to play 
the piano is comparatively a small mat- 
ter. A sophomore who was visiting my 
house at one time had been falling behind 
in his studies, and I inquired as to his 
habits of work. Among other things he 
asked me how a man could work for an 
hour at a book. I told him that it was 
too late for him to learn. He might do 
a great deal of good in life, but there must 
remain many things in life from which 
he would be forever shut out. I believe in 
the kindergarten—for a little while, but 
not kindergarten methods in the later 
years. I have seen a college junior count- 
ing on his fingers at the board! Habits of 
industry, accuracy, concentration, courage, 
are at the basis of everything. I hope for 
manual training and vocational schools; 
but they will be of great value only as they 
give those habits, methods and ideals which 
are the basis of all honest endeavor. 

Another problem which confronts us is 
how to train in morals without degenerating 
into the teaching of “religion.” It is hard 
for us to realize to-day that all schools in 
Europe a hundred years ago directly in- 
culcated religious doctrine. Religion was 
also taught in the New England schools one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The old New 
England Primer, designed to teach the 
children to read, gave them a modest 
course in Puritan theology at the same 
time. The catechism, the Ten Command- 
ments, and a summary of Christian doc- 
trine were thus learned. Do you wonder 
at the sturdy moral strength of the Puri- 
tans? But this has passed away, and except 
the abolition of slavery, it has been the 
greatest change which has occurred since 
the days of the Puritans. The danger is 
that the boys and girls to-day will grow up 
with flabby characters from the lack of 
proper moral training. Shall we therefore 
give direct inculcation of ethics in the pub- 
lic schools? I would say, Yes. In every 
school there should be taught a code of 
morals. Every teacher in Japan does this. 
There should be a period in the regular 
program for the purpose. We must remem- 
ber that good education is education in 
goodness. Attention, accuracy, industry, 
power of attention, power of analysis are 
not mere mental modes, they are moral 
qualities. 

Dr. Faunce said that he was once re- 
quired to teach mathematics for a year, and 
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the prospect was not an encouraging one, 
as there seemed to be no chance for char- 
acter-building; but it was soon found that 
the boy at the board may exhibit all the 
four cardinal virtues or the seven deadly 
sins. The real question for that boy is not 
so much what he knows as what his atti- 
tude towards his work is. How does he 
face a difficulty? Does he rely on himself? 
Does he have the right will-attitude toward 
hardship? It doesn’t make so much differ- 
ence whether a girl can translate a Latin 
sentence; but it is of vital importance how 
she faces a complex difficulty. The minis- 
ters cannot do one-hundredth of what you 
teachers can do in this line of work. The 
scientific method, that absolute surrender to 
the fact, is also a moral method. 

The speaker once visited Johns Hopkins 
University, and asked where he could hear 
a lecture on a certain subject in which he 
was interested. After being referred from 
one man to another and noticing what em- 
barrassment his inquiry seemed to cause, 
he was finally informed that they had 
about abandoned the lecture method in that 
subject. They set the students to work, 
guided them, and let them draw their own 
conclusions. This cannot be done in 


every school, but it should be the temper of 


all teaching—to carry the children right 
to the facts. 

He contrasted the two methods of teach- 
ing by saying that the poem Hiawatha was 
once taught by a Chicago teacher in his 
presence. After reading the poem, the 
children were taken to the museum, where 
they studied Indian implements. On re- 
turning to school they constructed minia- 
ture implements and an Indian village. 
They were looking through the poem back 
to life itself. “ When I was a child,” said 
Dr. Faunce, “I was taught this poem. I 
could spell the name of every tree in the 
poem, but I was not personally acquainted 
with a single tree. I could spell the names 
of all the beasts in the poem, but I had 
never seen one of them. The teaching of 
words apart from things is immoral.” 

Morals should be taught in every lesson 
along with the other work. Character- 
building should be a constant process. The 
ancient Greeks knew it. When a boy had 
reached the age of eighteen he took an 
oath never to disgrace his sacred arm, 
never to forsake his fellow-soldier in battle, 
reverently to obey the laws of the magis- 
trates, to leave the country greater than 
before, never to forsake the temple,—and 
he called the gods to witness his oath. 
Paganism? We need more of that kind of 
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paganism in America to-day; and through 
the public schools must come this union 
of religion and civics. 

Another problem which is before us is 
the rescue of the schools from every form 
of political influence; you know what that 
means. I once traveled through Pennsyl- 
vania with a man who represented a book- 
publishing house. He said that he could 
get none of his books in that State without 
political influence. Let us hope he was 
wrong. Any community which allows such 
things to exist cares little for its people. 
If the question before a school board is not 
“What is the best obtainable?” the situa- 
tion is well-nigh hopeless. 

The same thing is true in regard to the 
appointment of teachers. There are some 
places where, if a foreign teacher is 
brought in, he or she is looked on with 
suspicion. Any community will go to seed 
intellectually unless a certain number of 
outside teachers are elected from time to 
time, with other standards, other ideals. 
This will be brought about largely through 
small boards and school committees. A 
few cities have boards numbering twenty- 
thirty or even more. Under these condi- 
tions no one man is responsible for the 
actions of the board. A big board must, 
of necessity, do its work through commit- 
tees, thus responsibility cannot be fixed. 
Here is the chief obstacle to the advance- 
ment of the public schools. Wherever a 
large board has been cut down one-half, it 
has resulted in great good to the schools. 
In a board of five or six there is the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. In a small board the 
whole board knows all about the business of 
the board, and each man can be held re- 
sponsible for all that is done. : 

“T beg of you to do your best to eradi- 
cate all forms of political influence in 
school matters; get the best teachers, books 
and appardtus; and try to secure small 
school boards, so that the best results may 
come from our schools,” said the speaker. 

The next problem before us is to secure 
the largest number of the largest and 
noblest personalities for the teaching force. 
We need more men among our teachers— 
not less women but more men. Somehow 
the schools must be made more attractive 
to big men—men of great administra- 
tive talent. One way to do this is to offer 
better salaries. There is no State in this 
country where salaries are adequate. Shame 
be it to America that many laborers are 
better paid than those who have charge 
of the rising generation! Not by dema- 
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gogic agitation must this be brought about, 
but by writing, by discussion, by asking 
the assistance of the clergymen and public 
officials. Teachers do not want money for 
luxuries, but for books, to attend conven- 
tions, for continuous education. 

President Eliot said that there are but 
two classes of people who should be em- 
ployed as teachers—the young and those 
who never grow old. How shall we keep 
from growing old, from reaching the “ dead 
line” at forty or fifty years of age? Do 
you not know men in medicine and law who 
have stopped growing? And teachers also? 
A man has no right to teach who has 
stopped learning. I would urge all teach- 
ers to attend the summer school at some 
modern university. No teacher needs a 
vacation of three months. If we bank our 
intellectual fires at the end of the term 
and do not start them again until September 
we lose much valuable time until they are 
burning brightly again. Every teacher 
needs four or six weeks of absolute rest; 
but the remainder of the vacation should 
be used in coming in contact with the lead- 
ing minds of our generation, either pursu- 
ing old lines of study or taking up new 
work, Indianapolis sent a whole carload 
of teachers to Chicago to study pedagogy 
under John Dewey. A whole trainload of 
teachers came from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee who worked for six weeks, day and 
night, to return home different teachers— 
with less of the mechanical and less of the 
prosaic routine in their work than before. 
Teaching is either the most inspiring or the 
most deadening of occupations. Summer 
schools broaden the horizon. I hope that 
none of us are too old to sit in the pupil’s 
chair. 

I wish I had the time to speak on the 
question of conveying to the diverse nation- 
alities who enter our country some knowl- 
edge of our English language and litera- 
ture. In some places this is a difficult un- 
dertaking. One great duty of the schools 
is to make such foreign children masters 
of our tongue and literature. And yet they 
often grow up speaking a patois, part Eng- 
lish, part foreign, part slang. Most of our 
pupils to-day cannot spell well, cannot write 
a good letter, and are not familiar with the 
great spirits who made the atmosphere in 
which we live. Dr. Faunce gave illustra- 
tions of this latter fact, citing instances of 
Students who did not know the meaning of 
Sarcophagus or had never heard of Huxley. 
_ Life has grown so fascinating, so allur- 
ing, that our children are interested in ten 
thousand things and master of none, and 
are in danger of growing up undisciplined, 
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flabby-minded, and not masters of the Eng- 
lish tongue. A business man asked me 
recently whether the colleges could fur- 
nish him with seniors who could write a 
lucid letter! The superintendent of a great 
electric plant said of the school from which 
he had graduated that it had given him the 
best possible training in electricity, but 
nothing else. This man had been studying 
modern languages during his evenings for 
five years in order to fully qualify himself 
for his position. Technical skill alone will 
not equip a man for life. We must also 
give the student those things which lie at 
the basis of all living. 

In conclusion, the speaker said that he 
hoped the teachers in their work would not 
fail to exalt the ideal and spiritual ele- 
ments which lie at the heart of education. 
Some persons are afraid of the word 
idealization, as if it meant mystification. 
They think of the word spiritual, as if it 
means dogmatic or sentimental. No; a man 
of spiritual perceptions is one who has the 
power to look within the shell and per- 
ceive the spirit which informs it. The 
materialist sees only the envelope. He 
looks at the flag and sees only a piece of 
red, white and blue bunting. The man of 
spiritual perceptions sees Yorktown and 
Appomatox. The materialist looks at the 
cross and sees only two sticks. The other 
sees in it the symbol of the sacrifice of 
strength for weakness, of love for hate. 
People who do the most good to-day are 
those who regard those things as the centre 
of all they are and do. 

When Thomas Stevenson, in the prime 
of his manhood, built many lighthouses on 
the coast of England, his work was good; 
but when his son, Robert Louis, taught us 
how to live bravely in the face of disaster 
he did vastly more. When Millet painted 
the Angelus he did more for the working 
man than if he had worked twenty years in 
the fields. Not the men who pile up marble 
to the twentieth story, but those who up- 
lift the lives and characters of their fellow 
men are the greatest benefactors of their 
race. 

Dr. Faunce closed his address with an 
earnest appeal to the teachers in his audi- 
ence to go home believing in themselves 
and their profession as never before—for 
if they did not, who would? He urged 
them never to be appalled in the face of 
disaster, but to “endure, as seeing the in- 
visible,” and make it possible for some one 
else to obtain a broader education and to - 
lead a larger life than had been possible 
for themselves. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


A* TER a number of organ selections by 

Professor Shields, the morning ses- 
sion was called to order by President Foos, 
and the regular order of business taken up. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS IN BOROUGH SCHOOLS 


was the first subject assigned for discus- 
sion. The first paper on the subject was 
read by Supt. John C. Wagner, of Carlisle: 

No course of study, no system of train- 
ing however excellent it may be, can be 
guaranteed to meet the needs of all future 
ages. Hence it is that educational sys- 
terms are constantly changing, educational 
creeds are being modified, and school men 
are forced to solve new problems from 
time to time. 

It is the law of nature that the parent 
teach its offspring to provide for its own 
necessities. The hen gathers her brood 
about her and teaches them how and where 
to provide for their existence. The eagle 
brings her young from her lonely aerie, 
forsaking them only when they have 
learned to soar long upon the wing, to dart 
upon the prey, and to find a safe retreat 
among the lonely crags of the distant 
peaks. Examples might be multiplied, but 
the truth is too self-evident to admit of 
argument before an intelligent audience. 
The question rather is how best may a 
parent provide for his child’s becoming a 
self-supporting citizen or what is the na- 
ture of the system of education to which 
a parent should submit his child? 

When our Pilgrim fathers landed on the 
wild New England coast, they built 
churches in which to worship God, school- 
houses in which their children might re- 
ceive the rudiments of an intellectual edu- 
cation, and all earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. The primitive modes 
of providing the necessities of life gave to 
their homes the best environment for a 
complete development of man’s physical 
possibilities; the deep religious conviction 
of the people and the sincerity and purity 
of the Church provided well for the moral 
and religious training of the child; so that 
the problem of the school was the simple 
question of teaching the boys and girls to 
read, write, and cipher. This gave to the 
child the harmonious development of all 
his powers—physical, mental and moral. 
For nearly two and a half centuries this 
condition prevailed. We had a rural and 
frontier life where children grew up close 
to nature, acquiring habits of industry and 
- honesty, in the home, at the parent’s side. 
In those days the farmer made practically 
all of his implements with his own hands. 
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The ax, hoe, spade, pitchfork, rake, scythe, 
flail, hammer, grindstone, saw, plow, har- 
row, cart, and pin-sled comprised his outfit. 
He shaped the handle of his ax, hoe, spade, 
and pitchfork; he made his own rake, 
scythe-snath, flail, and frame for his grind- 
stone; the plow and harrow were home- 
made except the metal parts which were 
supplied by the country blacksmith. One 
of the highest ambitions of the boy was to 
use these implements as well as his father 
and to make them better, if possible. 

Now these conditions have changed. 
One hundred years ago, ninety-seven (97) 
per cent. of the boys and girls of this coun- 
try lived in rural homes, where they had a 
thousand and one things to do when they 
were not in school. Now we have become 
largely an urban people. According to 
the last census, fifty-six (56) per cent. of 
the population of Pennsylvania live in cen- 
tres of population of over two thousand 
(2,000), while three (3) per cent. more 
live in boroughs having a population from 
one to two thousand. So that we may say 
that fifty-nine (59) per cent. of the chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania are living under city 
conditions, with all the modern conven- 
iences, where a boy has nothing to do but 
go to school where he is to receive such an 
education as will enable him to take his 
place in the great activities of life as a 
respectable citizen. 

I take it that all education, reduced to 
the last analysis, consists of impression, 
assimilation, and expression. It is pos- 
sible that in our highly developed system 
of education to-day the school is doing 
more for the individual than in any other 
age of the world’s history, and yet the 
adjustment of man to his environment is 
not satisfactory; possibly it has never been 
more unsatisfactory. This is not because 
the school has lost anything, but because 
the home has lost practically everything 
that enters into a boy’s preparation for his 
life-work. The school in its education of 
the child has dwelt upon impression, assimi- 
lation, and one side of expression. The 
time has come when the schools in our 
larger towns, as well as our cities, must 
emphasize that form of expression which 
has to do with the hand. Man gets his 
knowledge of the world about him through 
the sensory activity of his physical being 
and by reflection upon knowledge thus ob- 
tained; the world about him gets its benefit 
of his existence through the motor activity 
of his physical being. In other words, 
man expresses his thought, thereby gaining 
a livelihood and contributing his mite to 
the sum total of the world’s happiness of 
the world’s misery. F 

Since ninety per cent. of the men of this 
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country are engaged in so-called manual 
labor, we may say that the great majority 
of men to-day express their ideals through 
the hand, and for that reason hand-train- 
ing, or motor activity, should be a part of 
the education of ninety per cent. of our 
boys. And when we consider the sur- 
geon’s knife, the dentist’s drill, the painter’s 
brush, the sculptor’s chisel, the musician’s 
touch, etc., we may say that manual train- 
ing should form a part of every boy’s edu- 
cation. 

This hand-training, or development of 
the motor-activity of the child’s nature, 
was originally furnished to the American 
boy on the American farm or while serv- 
ing his apprenticeship during the period of 
adolescence in one of the many industries 
which one time were to be found in every 
township. But centralization of popula- 
tion, the abolition of the apprenticeship 
system, the invention of machinery, the 
complexity of industrial and social life, 
have deprived the American boy of a phase 
of education which can be supplied only by 
the school. 

There are those who would entirely rev- 
olutionize our present school system; who 
denounce it as unpractical, and would cast 
to perdition all the traditions of the past. 
Instead of the magnificent public school 
system which has made this country rank 
first in the great galaxy of nations, they 
would construct a system of trade schools 
where one boy might learn to pump a pipe- 
organ, another to sweep a street, another 
to drive a nail, another to harness a horse, 
another to saw a board, etc. In the 
borough which I represent, the shoe in- 
dustry being most prominent, they would 
have a school with eighty-one different 
courses fitting for the eighty-one different 
trades now used in the manufacture of a 
shoe. Or if we had a shirt factory, they 
would have thirty-nine more courses so 
that a boy might enter some one of the 
thirty-nine different departments through 
which a fifty-cent shirt passes before it is 
put in the market. 

Any system of education that leaves out 
mental development—that which differen- 
tiates man from the lower animals—is an 
insult to intelligence and a denial of our 
claim to superiority to the beasts of the 
field. While we must admit that the Amer- 
ican boy is not being completely adjusted 
to his environment, we must not permit 
our present system of education to be 
revolutionized. We must supplement what 
we have by the introduction of some form 
of manual training that will be a substitute 
for the training the boy once got in the 
home but which is now impossible for him 
to get; a training that will develop his 
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motoractivity sufficiently to enable him to 
become skillful in some occupation later in 
life. Yet we must keep in mind that ex- 
pression is the last step in the educational 
process. It was only a few years ago that 
the schools were severely criticised be- 
cause children could not express them- 
selves well in their mother-tongue, and im- 
mediately the composition craze struck us. 
Children were asked to write compositions 
on subjects about which they knew prac- 
tically nothing. They were expected to 
express thought when they had no thought 
to express. Ability to write a legible hand 
does not make a child able to express a 
beautiful thought to his friend at a dis- 
tance; it is a necessary means of expres- 
sing a beautiful thought if the child has 
one to express. So dexterity of hand will 
not make an expert mechanic if there is no 
thought back of it. It is well to dwell 
on this point because so much is said about 
manual training that the public is likely to 
be misled and expect too much. If one- 
half of what is claimed for manual train- 
ing were true, it would be a panacea for 
all the ills of our country; it would make 
the boy trained by it the eighth wonder 
of the world. Besides manual dexterity, 
respect for honest toil, and appreciation of 
good workmanship, it is claimed that man- 
ual training develops care, forethought, 
reason, judgment, patience, exactness, 
alertness, and one enthusiast goes so far 
as to claim that it will develop common 
sense. While it may be possible that 
manual training wil develop more than 
motor activity, this should be the funda- 
mental aim of its introduction into our 
system of education. Just as the study 
of Latin in our secondary schools may en- 
able the pupil to understand the meaning 
of a few words, to translate the caption 
of some parts of the Church Liturgy, or to 
interpret the meaning of a stray quotation 
in general literature, yet we have it in 
our schools fundamentally as a cultural 
subject. 

It is argued by some that a boy may 
learn his trade after completing our pres- 
ent school course. But theory and observa- 
tion both agree that if the motor activity 
of the child is not given free expression 
before he is eighteen years of age, great 
skill can never be acquired. A child that 
does not begin practice on the piano be- 
fore the age of fourteen seldom if ever 
becomes an expert performer. There are 
those who claim that a boy who does not 
learn to use a saw before he is eighteen 
years of age never becomes able to “saw 
to the line,” or that a boy who does not 
learn to use a hammer before that age is 
unable in after life to drive a nail straight. 
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Again, even if it were possible to acquire 
habits of muscular skill later in life, our 
own observation would convince us that it 
is easier done at an earlier age. A boy 
learns to ride a bicycle while his father 
is eating dinner, yet his father spends a 
whole week in the backyard trying to 
master the contrary machine, and even 
after years of practice he rides along our 
streets as though he had rheumatism in 
every joint. Any one who has seen a boy 
of twelve and a man of thirty taking their 
first lesson on a field of ice will declare in 
favor of the boy everv time. 

The Douglas Commission of Massa- 
chusetts gives the following item in its re- 
port: “There is a practical and specific 
interest among manufacturers and wage- 
earners because of a personal need. The 
Commission was told at almost every hear- 
ing that in many industries the process of 
manufacture and construction are made 
more difficult and more expensive by a lack 
of skilled workmen. This lack is not 
chiefly a want of manual dexterity, though 
such a want is common, but a want of 
what may be called industrial intelligence. 
By this is meant mental power to see be- 
yond the task which occupies the hands 
for the moment to the operations which 
have preceded and those which will follow 
it—power to take in the whole process, 
knowledge of materials, ideas of cost, 
ideas of organization, business sense, and 
a conscience which recognizes obligations.” 

This item of the report taken with the 
facts set forth in other items of the same 
report reveals two things: first, that the 
boys who drop out of school at fourteen 
to enter the factory gain that dexterity of 
hand necessary in the skilled workman, 
but they lack general intelligence or mental 
power sufficient to perform well what is 
expected of them; second, that the boys 
who finish their high school course and 
then enter the shops have that general in- 
teligence and mental fiber which enable 
them to comprehend the whole process of 
manufacture, but are lacking in manual 
skill. 

But one conclusion can be reached. If 
our schools are to fit our young men for 
the industrial world, they must supply some 
form of training which will develop man- 
ual skill, and they must continue to furnish 
a cultural course which will give a broad 
intellectual growth, developing those qual- 
ities of mind and heart so essential in all 
vocations of life. 


VIEWS OF SUPERINTENDENT MARCH. 


Supt. Thomas S. March, of Greensburg, 
followed Supt. Wagner: 
There are doubtless few problems of 
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the boroughs which are not also problems 
of the cities. The organization is much 
the same, the selection, arrangements and 
education of the teachers present the same 
problems, and the business of the schools 
is carried on in much the same way. 

If there is any problem which is pecu- 
liarly that of the borough, it is the ques- 
tion of the preparation of the inexperi- 
enced teachers. In the cities special teach- 
ers can be appointed for their training, 
and special schools conducted for this pur- 
pose. In the rural districts, however, very 
little of consequence can be attempted, but 
the boroughs lie in a position between these 
extremes, and on this account the problem 
is a very real one to them. 

This problem has been met in the bor- 
oughs in various ways, the wealthy places 
employ nobody but skilled teachers who 
have obtained their training at the expense 
of less fortunate communities. Very few, 
however, can come under this classification. 
Indeed most boards of directors are de- 
sirous of using young women of their own 
locality who are usually the product of 
their own system of schools. These em- 
bryo teachers have “ pull,” and directors 
find the arguments in favor of giving posi- 
tions to their own girls most potent. Un- 
der such circumstances it becomes neces- 
sary to provide special training for their 
work. In some boroughs the high schools 
carry on normal classes in which the rudi- 
ments of the science of teaching are taught. 
These classes are usually given a careful 
review of all the common school branches 
with some text-book work on the theory 
and history of education. Such work is 
designed to fit young people to take the 
examination of the county superintendent. 
This in many places is doubtless good so 
far as it goes, but it lacks the actual prac- 
tice of teaching. In other places classes 
of so-called cadet teachers are formed. 
These consist of young people who wish 
to become teachers. These are made to 
take a course in pedagogy, methods, his- 
tory of education, and similar subjects 
conducted by the superintendent, principal 
or other teachers to whom this duty is 
delegated. Under such direction, they 
spend much of their time in visiting 
schools and observing the work. They 
also serve as substitutes in case of absence 
of teachers. They receive some small 
compensation each month, and in return 
do much of the clerical work connected 
with the schools. After finishing such a 
course they are chosen as regular teachers 
in the schools. This, it seems to me, is 2 
better mode of procedure than attempting 
to do normal school work in a high school, 
and is vastly superior to the fashion of 
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choosing high school graduates who are 
not experienced. In order to bring the 
best results, the system of schools which 
procures its teachers in such a manner 
would require much closer supervision than 
schools which employ only skilled teachers. 
More money, therefore, would have to be 
expended in supervision. The disadvan- 
tage of such a system lies in the fact that it 
is a recognition of the right of people with 
“pull” to control school positions and 
patronage. This becomes nothing more 
or less than graft if the teachers do not 
give value received for their salary. The 
wholesale employment of local teachers 
when better ones could be obtained for the 
same money is morally wrong. This leads 
to all sorts of log-rolling and other political 
methods which would creep into the other 
affairs of the board and make it that 
greatest of all evils connected with our 
public school system, a political organiza- 
tion. 

There are, however, a number of things 
in favor of the selection of local girls and 
of training them for positions in the 
schools. They have a right to employment 
in an organization which their own money 
or that of their parents supports, and this 
right is generally recognized. Other things 
being equal, therefore, they should be 


selected for positions in their home schools 


if they so desire. The wrong comes in 
when because of influence they replace 
more worthy teachers of no_ influence. 
While this argument does not have much 
weight with the superintendent or prin- 
cipal who thinks only of the welfare of his 
pupils and nothing of what is politic, there 
is another argument in favor of the recog- 
nition of local girls which does have 
weight. The girl who is trained to carry 
out the ideas of her superintendent or 
principal will remain in her home town in 
preference to going elsewhere even though 
the money considerations may be greater. 
She can afford to stay at home and work 
for less money and in the long run be 
money in pocket. It therefore becomes 
almost impossible for other ambitious 
superintendents and principals to take her 
away. School men who are familiar with 
constant changes in their corps of teachers 
always appreciate the services of one on 
whom they can rely. It is also a fact that 
young women living in the environment 
of their own homes are more or less under 
its guidance, influence and protection, and 
are not so apt to be led away by frivolities 
and indiscretions from their work. It is, 
therefore, a very important part of a 
system of borough school education to pro- 
vide for the training of their own boys and 
girls in the art of teaching. 
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VIEWS OF SUPT. ADDISON JONES. 


Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester, 
continued the discussion of the subject: 

There are twenty men whose names ap- 
pear on the program of this meeting whose 
duty it is to discuss the pressing problems 
that they meet in their lines of work. Each 
one, it is likely, has problems peculiar not 
only to the institution of which he is the 
executive head, but also to the community 
in which his work is to be done. What 
is a difficult problem in Carlisle and Greens- 
burg may be the cause of little thought in 
Shamokin and West Chester, and what 
does not greatly concern the schools in 
the former places may be the cause of 
stormy interviews and sleepless nights for 
the superintendents in the latter. Every 
hamlet, village, borough and city has its 
own peculiar striking situations. 

Again there are problems common to all, 
hard problems in which we may dig and 
delve, make statements using all known 
quantities and yet fail in reaching solutions 
that will give us satisfactory results. In 
the few minutes given me for my discus- 
sion, I desire to speak of four problems 
more or less general. 

As a rule the public is favorable to all 
that makes, for character and education. 
The school is foremost in its influence upon 
the children; the home, the pulpit and the 
press are allies without which the greatest 
good cannot be reached, and against which 
no real progress can be made. All agen- 
cies are needed to aid in leading youth to 
the proper spirit of filial conduct and re- 
spect for the aged and the poor. The fifth 
commandment is the only one that has a 
promise directly connected with it, and yet 
with all our care in teaching it is the one 
that is apparently least observed in many 
homes. Children are generally obedient 
and respectful, yet one need not go far to 
see marks of disrespect to parents in the 
home and to the aged and unfortunate on 
the street. Not that the children love their 
parents less, but that they are forgetful of 
the niceties that make filial love really’ evi- 
dent. It seems to me that the so-called 
comic pictures of some of the newspapers 
are a menace to the well-being of the 
home, the discipline in school, and good 
order on the street. Children are greatly 
interested in the comic supplements. Even 
though the paper may not be taken in the 
home, the children get it and imbibe its 
unfortunate portrayals of the glorification 
of the type of smart children. The chil- 
dren may not consciously take any lesson 
from the pictures, but they do get im- 
pressions which lessen their respect for 
good order, make them harder to control 
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in school, and lead them to disrespect of their 
parents and their elders. These pictures 
lead to great inroads of vulgarity, to a 
commonness of mind, to a lack of rever- 
ence and admiration of things great and 
good. 

The comic pictures frequently caricature 
elders—fathers and mothers—all are the ob- 
jects of the rude fun of the smart child, 
all are transformed into clowns to become 
the butt of the jokes of the pert youngster. 
Really, teachers, here is a pressing need. 
The influence of the teacher, the preacher, 
the parent, and the press, should be against 
all that does not help to uplift, to direct 
to noble thought and filial action. We 
need to raise our voice against an evil 
that will destroy all teaching of morals 
and manners. It behooves a community to 
aid in every way the work done in the 
school. A few of the great newspapers 
have discontinued their caricatures in 
which parents and elders are made the ob- 
jects of the fun of the precocious child. 
In the interest of childhood, we as teach- 
ers must protest against all that affronts 
the “soul of the child to corrupt its mind 
or soil its heart.” 

The subject of adapting the curricula 
of the schools to present-day needs is an- 
other general pressing problem. The ad- 
visability of having elective courses, six- 
year high schools, department teaching in 
the grades, and many other topics, are 
open to discussion and adverse criticism; 
but there can be no doubt about the subject 
of training the hand to be the skillful aid 
to the trained mind. Manual training has 
not yet found its place in our schools. The 
superintendent and his teachers need to 
plan courses that will train the entire child. 
In the United States one-half of the 
thirteen hundred city schools have intro- 
duced, somewhere in their curricula, vari- 
ous forms of constructive activity known as 
hand-work, or manual training. In about 
one hundred and fifty of these cases hand- 
work extends through all the grades of 
the elementary schools, and in about one 
hundred cities it is given in both the ele- 
mentary and the high schools. On the 
whole the manual training so far intro- 
duced has had a salutary effect in direct- 
ing attention to the right relation between 
theory and practice in education. It is true, 
however, that hand-work in the schools is 
still mainly unsocial in its character. It is 
largely lacking in systematic arrangement 
and in educational worth. As “busy 
work” and relaxation it everywhere per- 
forms a function of some value. It is yet 
a sort of fungus growth on the curriculum, 
which adds too little to the general course 
to make it a great aid to educational values. 
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Constructive hand-work rightly corre- 
lated with the course of study is an indis- 
pensable means of developing “ intelligent 
thinking, sympathetic appreciation and ex- 
ecutive efficiency in relation to the indus- 
trial side of the school, the home and the 
world.” Rightly used and wisely taught 
hand-work in the schools will be of in- 
calculable value in the mental development 
of the pupils; it will tend to the training 
in industrial vocations ; it will be of greatest 
use in directing pupils into lines of work 
where the skillful hand and the trained 
mind will lead to efficiency and rapid pro- 
motion ; it will enable discerning teachers to 
search for, recognize, and interpret the 
evidences of special aptitudes in the pupils 
under their care. The industrial side of 
education must become an organic part in 
every rational system. 

To graft manual training upon the public 
school is to add more to courses of study 
already crowded. The pressing need is for 
the school men to take up the problem and 
reorganize the course of study to make it 
meet the needs of the day. We have talked 
enrichment of the program and practiced 
what we have advocated, until our course 
of study is full to overflowing. We have 
made additions until the work of teachers 
and pupils is well-nigh impossible to ac- 
complish efficiently. Manual training is as 
feasible to operate in the public schools as 
is the mental training. One needs the 
other; neither can alone reach its greatest 
worth and highest efficiency. Since the 
subject is not fully introduced, nor syste- 
matically correlated in most places where 
it is a part of the system, it is one of the 
present pressing problems in the schools of 
the boroughs of the commonwealth. 

We have on our statute books a law 
which expressly forbids the sale of tobacco 
to minors or persons under sixteen years 
of age; another law which forbids the 
presence of persons less than eighteen 
years of age in public pool-rooms. The 
provisions of these laws are not generally 
enforced. Boys who habitually use tobacco 
and frequent public pool-rooms are not 
capable of becoming or remaining good and 
successful students. Students so habitu- 
ated are usually the ones who do poorly in 
school and who drop out on account of a 
lack of interest. 

Few men will support a project finan- 
cially and then allow others to ruin all 
chance of success without a decided pro- 
test; yet in the education of our children 
we provide the schools and allow a few 
persons for the sake of pecuniary gain to 
destroy the chances of some of our boys of 
acquiring an education. 

Schools are supported by public taxation, 
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‘so that all youth may have opportunity to 


attend and derive the benefits of a scholas- 
tic training. Since citizens of the State 
are compelled to pay their school taxes, and 
the State has provided legal means by which 
the boys can be restrained from procuring 
tobacco and from forming the pool-room 
habit and thus be kept more nearly in 
proper mental condition to study, it is 
one of the pressing problems of the day 
to provide means of enforcing the laws so 
that all youth may be protected. This 
body of two thousand teachers can by 
resolution help in the solution of this one 
great problem. It is not enough to say 
that officials have the right to execute laws 
as found on the books. These officials can 
do little unless supported by the public 
opinion. Let all stand together to aid in 
the solution of this great problem. 

The problems of the high school are 
many and varied. The high school in- 
spectors, recently appointed in Pennsyl- 
vania, will have for their special study some 
of these difficulties. The principles which 
must govern educators in determining the 
curriculum to be pursued in the high 
school must be established more clearly 
than has so far seemed practicable. The 
methods of the presentation of the subject 
matter must be more clearly determined. 
The several committees have fixed defi- 
nitely the amount of work to be done and 
the time to be spent on each subject. In 
the carrying out of this idea the distinctly 
specified subjects are so numerous, and the 
fixed requirements are so great that but 
little liberty is afforded the principal and 
the superintendent, who wish to offer other 
subjects in the course. While secondary 
school men have always been on the com- 
mittees, the reports have always been the 
requirements in the several subjects to 
enter college. 

Those of us who have secondary educa- 
tion at heart are greatly thankful for the 
high ideals set for the schools, and for what 
has been accomplished since a definite stan- 
dard has been established. We know now 
definitely the kind of scholarship necessary 
for pupils who expect to pursue certain 
lines of work. We are in a certain real 
sense masters of this part of the high school 
problem. 

It is a debatable question whether the old 
idea that the college preparatory course is 
the course of most value to the pupil who 
will not go to college. There are many 
subjects which are of more value to the 
pupil whose education ceases with the high 
school than the prescribed college prepara- 
tory courses. The more liberal views now 
given to the subject by some of the colleges 
in accepting a smaller number of prescribed 





units and a wide liberty in optional prepara- 
tion, will make the high school curriculum 
more easily adjusted to the needs of the 
pupils. 

The needs of the general community 
must first be served. The majority of the 
pupils will not go to college. Every stu- 
dent should have opportunity to do the 
work that will best serve his needs, and the 
fact that the high school will complete his 
education should not militate against him. 
None of us here are willing to acknowledge 
that every pupil has not a fair chance, but I 
am inclined to question the result of a fair 
inquiry fairly answered, if we put it to 
ourselves, whether the course is not best 
for the college preparatory student. The 
high school is the people’s finishing school, 
a chance for the poorest boy in the town to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with any of his 
peers, and it must be sufficiently democratic 
to afford all equal opportunities. A con- 
ference of high school and college men in 
Colorado held recently reaches out toward 
a solution. After a careful discussion, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“That each high school should be at 
liberty to arrange the contents of four to 
six units of its course to the end of best 
subserving local needs, and that the uni- 
versity should accept for entrance such 
units of this work as have been well organ- 
ized and well taught, even though the sub- 
ject is not traditional.” A resolution like 
this seems revolutionary; but it is an indi- 
cation of what men will do to solve the high 
school problem; to make it the high school 
for the people. 

In recapitulation, the problems much 
needing solutions are: 

1. The proper inculcation in the home. 
by the teacher and through the press, of 
filial love and respect for the aged and 
unfortunate. 

2. The reorganization of the schools to 
correlate the training of the hand with the 
development of the mind. 

3. The enforcement of the laws relating 
to the sale of tobacco to boys and the pro- 
hibition of youth from public pool-rooms. 

4. Since the high school is the school for 
the people, as such it should be made to give 
the best possible education to all who at- 
tend it. 

REMARKS OF SUPT. HOWERTH. 


Supt. Jones was followed by Supt. Joseph 
Howerth, of Shamokin, upon the same 
general subject. 

The problems that relate to the borough 
schools are not especially different from 
those found in other school systems. Per- 
haps the most pressing and embarassing 
problem confronting the small school sys- 
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tems of the present time is that of the 
moral training of the children. It seems 
that the smaller the borough the greater 
the rowdyism among the boys and young 
men. It would be hardly fair to say that 
this condition is due to the public schools, 
but is due to a lack of making provisions 
to meet these conditions. 

While the children are in school they are 
as a rule well taught. The enthusiasm and 
the life of the teacher serve as an uplift 
and an inspiration to the moral development 
of the children under her charge. But in 
many cases this good influence ceases with 
the closing of school. Many parents are 
ready and willing to give the entire respon- 
sibility of the training of their children to 
public institutions and public officials. 
Since it is one of the great aims of the 
schools to make good citizens, whatever the 
parents will not do toward that end the 
schools must do. 

It seems to me that this problem would 
be easily solved by having adequate and 
roomy play-grounds ‘and school gardens 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of 
the school authorities. In the boroughs 
there is but little or no provision made for 
the children during vacation. They have 
no place to play except in the streets. This 
practice is usually prohibited by ordinance, 
so that the children who exercise this nat- 
ural inheritance for play become law break- 
ers. The greatest objection to this prac- 
tice is that the children will acquire vices 
and bad habits that will prove detrimental 
to them. 

In the ordinary borough it is not possible 
to get sufficient land for desirable play- 
grounds and school gardens. It seems to 
me that it might be well to empower school 
boards to purchase farms near the borough 
limits and fit them up for this important 
phase of education. In these days of trol- 
leys the transportation problem would be 
very simple. The children would then have 
a place to go and spend their time in play 
and work amid healthful surroundings and 
under proper supervision. When the chil- 
dren returned to school after the vacation 
period, the teacher would not be compelled 
to spend her time in trying to uproot vices 
and bad habits acquired during vacation, 
but could spend it in continuing the devel- 
opment of that moral nature. 

Another problem is, what to do with the 
young men who leave school as soon as the 
law permits and become wage-earners. 
Something should be done for their moral 
and mental development. There are vari- 
ous agencies established to meet these con- 
ditions but there seems to be something 
lacking to reach the great mass of these 
young men. It seems to me that a manual 
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training school or an industrial school open 
every evening, where every young man 
could find something to do according to his 
particular bent or inclination, would serve 
this important purpose. 


THE EVER-PRESSING PROBLEM IS THE BUILD- 
ING OF CHARACTER. 


Dr. J. P. McCaskey, publisher of The 
School Journal and Mayor of Lancaster: 
We need playgrounds, manual training, 
many things; and they are coming more 
and more as they are needed. But we are 
getting away from some of the great things 
that we had long since, some things which 
are the very foundation stones on which 
the best structure of character the world 
has known was built up ages ago, no less 
than to-day, as upon the living and eternal 
rock. These great good things must not be 
lost sight of in the schools, for upon them 
has been reared a structure of personality 
and character in individuals and families, 
and to some degree, in nations, that is the 
most precious and enduring wealth of the 
world, held in admiration and prized above 
everything else by all good men. In this 
sacred temple, made possible through 
knowledge and observance of those essen- 
tial laws of right living—which alone 


‘answer the most urgent need of man—let 


us think for a moment of how fatally the 
schools are drifting away from the old- 
time familiarity with the Ten Command- 
ments. These are for all men, Jew and 
Gentile, bond or free, and yet in very many 
of our public schools we are studiously 
ignoring them. 

How many here if asked to repeat the First 
Commandment could do so correctly? Or 
the Eighth? Or the Fifth? I do not be- 
lieve that one in twenty in this intelligent 
audience—including superintendents and 
teachers and citizens, all of them above the 
average of men and women in general in- 
telligence and interest in the pressing prob- 
lems of the time—could pass a good exami- 
nation on the Ten Commandments. And if 
this be so, how is it with our children, our 
pupils, our schools? We forget so easily. 
When a young fellow some years ago—I 
remember well the shock of that experience 
—four of us happened to be in a room to- 
gether, chatting and laughing, and one 
asked suddenly in a half joke, “ Boys, 
what’s the First Commandment?” We had 
all been fortunate in our home and church 
and school relations, but not one of us 
could answer the question. We found out 
promptly. I knew it well years before and 
have not forgotten it since: “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me!” Not 
money, nor power, nor pleasure, nor knowl- 
edge, nor science, nor skill. We had for- 
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gotten the order of the decalogue. All 
should have sure knowledge here, and we 
think everybody knows or ought to know— 
but they do not. When I was responsible 
for the moral tone of a school—and I think 
I may say that we had a good moral tone 
among our pupils—we knew the Ten Com- 
mandments. And if I were again a teacher 
or superintendent they should always be an 
essential factor in my school life. When I 
was in charge of a high school—and I lived 
in the same school as a teacher for fifty 
years—I never had any hesitation in asking 
for the Eighth, or the Fourth, or Third, or 
Fifth, or any other Commandment at any 
time or place. I wanted these great laws to 
be as familiar as breathing, and they gave 
tone and quality to the moral life of the 
school and to the lives of those who passed 
out from it into the world. 

Character is the greatest thing of all and 
the building of character should be the 
ever-pressing problem in all our school life. 
The frightful prevalence of profanity in 
this fair land—Third Commandment. The 
universal worship of the Dollar and some 
other things of the earth, earthy—First and 
Second. The widespread desecration of the 
Sabbath and the coming “ Continental Sun- 
day ”’"—Fourth. Disrespect of parents, boys 
and girls in their immature teens so much 


more knowing than their elders—Fifth, 
The Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth 
and the “new ” Commandment which sums 
all the rest into one, “ Love one another,” 
these are the best things, approved by uni- 


versal human experience. Let us teach 
them—sure! A boy came before me some 
time ago who had stolen five hundred 
dollars from his employers in New York. 
He was arrested in Lancaster. He was a 
boy from a New York high school who was 
of a good family and had made good grade 
in his school work. I asked him, “ What 
is the Eighth Commandment?” He did 
not know. He seemed not to have heard 
of the Ten Commandment during all his 
school life. I asked him if his teachers 
had never talked to him of anything but 
his school studies, and was struck by his 
reply, “They were always busy, and didn’t 
seem to have time for anything else than 
the studies we had.” What a sin against 
the children! Teachers too busy to breathe 
upon their pupils that breath of life through 
which man becomes a “living soul!” 
There have come before the police court in 
the last three years not a few men. I 
have often asked them one or another of 
the Ten Commandments, and have not 
found a man who could “make good” in 
such examination. There is amazing ig- 
norance in this direction. The little 
thought given to this great subject has im- 
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pressed me deeply. We teachers ought to 
see to it that our pupils are able to repeat 
the commands of the Decalogue. What 
we know we think about. What we don’t 
know does not impress us, 

They say that Theodore Roosevelt has 
discovered the Ten Commandments. If 
so, it is by far the greatest of the many 
great things that have been done by that 
remarkable man. Let us hope that fa- 
miliarity with this oldest and best code of 
law in human history may extend every- 
where in the schools. Teachers who give 
help to boys and girls, wisely and rever- 
ently, in these essential things are never 
forgotten by their pupils—but are ever held 
in grateful memory. 

Some one: To know something by heart 
does not imply real knowledge, and there- 
fore it could not make any difference 
whether’ the Ten Commandments were 
learned seriatim or not. Count von Con- 
stine, who visited this country in 1903, 
said that the American people are the only 
people in the world who would speak of 
what a man was “worth,” meaning how 
much money he possessed. A German 
would utterly fail to understand if asked 
the question, What is such a man worth? 
To alter this point of view is a pressing 
problem in education. Another pressing 
problem of to-day is that of implanting in 
our youth a proper respect for superiors. 
When I visited the schools of Lexington, 
Kentucky, some years ago, the boys yelled 
at me. In a little German town I recently 
met a school excursion, All the boys took 
off their hats in respectful salute to a 
stranger. The contrast was very striking. 

Supt. McGinnes: One pressing problem 
which has not been touched upon is the 
need of properly prepared high school 
teachers. This is not due to lack of sal- 
ary offered, but to lack of well-prepared 
teachers. 

Dr. Phillips: A great many of the con- 
ditions mentioned in this discussion do not 
obtain generally over the State. I was 
never insulted by school children but once 
in my life, and that was in a large German 
city, in a girls’ school. As I left the build- 
ing, the girls gathered on the steps and 
hooted me, thinking me an Englishman. 
(Applause. ) 

Dept. Supt. Teitrick: A pressisng prob- 
lem of to-day is the systematic care of the 
exceptional child. In almost every school 
there are students who are not interested 
in their work, and who take an undue share 
of the teacher’s time, sometimes sapping 
her very life. In every school there are pe- 
culiar children—peculiar in manner and 
voice, and perhaps deficient in mind. It is 
a continual strain on the teacher to deal 
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with children of this kind. If the teacher 
were relieved of these children I am con- 
vinced that we would have better results. 
Often when such children are absent for a 
day, the teacher will remark, “ How well 
we got along to-day.” The matter de- 
serves special attention. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS IN THE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


was the next general topic on the program. 
The discussion was opened by Principal J. 
George Becht, of the Clarion Normal 
School, who said: 

The note of warning that was sounded 
by the distinguished president of this con- 
vention when the subjects were assigned, 
was to the effect that the spirit of optim- 
ism, not pessimism, should prevail in these 
deliberations; that for once the idea of 
carping, critical, destructive discussion 
should be consigned to the limbo of obso- 
lete heresies; and that constructive pictures 
should be blazoned upon the educational 
banners borne aloft by this assembly. It 
was indeed a noteworthy and high-born 
thought that suggested this as the color 
scheme for this meeting. To maintain a 
proper balance in this respect is, however, 
not an easy matter. To lift a discussion 


from the practical, concrete operations 


where error, maladjustment and misunder- 
standing constantly invite our unfavorable 
criticism and project it into the higher 
atmosphere of altruism without soaring 
into the iridescent hues of supreme ideal- 
ism is a task of no mean proportions. Yet 
it is a discussion to which we may well 
lend ourselves, however imperfectly we 
may accomplish our purpose. There is no 
phase of life’s activities that does not pre- 
sent pressing problems, infinite in number 
and transcendent in character. It would be 
strange indeed if the normal schools, so 
closely related to the vital processes that 
make for abundant life and complete living, 
did not offer their full quota of problems 
for discussion and solution. 

Let the idea of normal schools pass into 
the center of the field of consciousness and 
at once there rush in from the margin such 
relationships as bear upon state and local 
administration, relations to the high school, 
to the elementary schools, to courses of 
study, to community life, to agricultural 
conditions; relations to scholarship aca- 
demic and professional; relationships to 
state and local support—and so on in- 
definitely. 

Of course, the limit of time and your 
patience will permit me to touch upon a 
mere fragment of the whole question and 
I shall ask you to consider with me very 
briefly the single phase—the Normal 
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School and its relation to professional 
scholarship; and to show, if possible, some- 
thing of its limitations and the rightful de- 
mands that are pressed upon it. Speaking 
locally, the normal schools of Pennsylvania 
are unique in their organization. They 
were patterned after the normal schools 
of England and were originally established 
for the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of the teaching force, generally along aca- 
demic lines. When the first normal school 
in Pennsylvania was organized, the aca- 
demic scholarship of those who sought to 
teach school was markedly deficient. In 
order to put the work of the teacher upon 
a higher plane and to set before the young 
people of the several communities teachers 
who were prepared in the subject matter 
of branches to be taught, Dr. Wickersham 
conceived the idea of establishing a school 
where instruction relating to teaching 
might be given. During the years that 
have intervened, the normal schools have 
endeavored to cover work in the academic 
branches, and at the same time enlarge the 
course so as to include work in the pro- 
fessional field. It must be admitted that 
during the fifty years since the normal 
school idea first took root in Pennsylvania 
the growth of these schools has been re- 
markable and the influence they have ex- 
erted incalculable. Thousands of young 
men and women have lighted their intel- 
lectual torches from the beacon light set 
up by the normal schools. The testimony 
that these have given to the influence that 
the normal school exerted upon them is 
the highest tribute that can be paid to any 
educational force. 

That the normal schools have been sub- 
jected to severe criticism; that they have 
not at all times been undeserving of it, we 
shall not attempt to deny; but the fact 
that in 1870 there were only 39 normal 
schools in the United States and that now 
there are nearly two hundred indicates the 
growth of the normal school idea; and 
surely, if it did not occupy a field of pecu- 
liar importance and were not meritorious, 
such growth could hardly have been main- 
tained. The fact that many Boards of 
Education will not employ teachers who 
have not had normal school education is 
evidence that the normal school has won 
an important place in the school system. 

Let us keep in mind one or two facts 
bearing upon the whole problem of teach- 
ing. One of these is that it is the function 
of the normal school to give teachers the 
right start and to introduce them to the 
profession. It must not be presumed that 
the normal school, no matter how well 
equipped or how extended its course of 
study, can give the broader insight that can 
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only come from years of actual teaching. 
We judge the work of the normal school 
graduate from the point of view of years 
of larger experience. While it is entirely 
proper to offer criticism from that point 
of view, yet we need to exercise discretion, 
because experience alone will bring about* 
thorough and effective teaching by those 
who have had the right start. 

Normal schools have at times suffered 
because they have lost the ideal for which 
the normal school ought to stand, 1. e., the 
training of thorough, efficient teachers for 
the work of the elementary schools. Too 
often the idea has been numbers; again, 
it has sacrificed its general aim for special 
departments such as business, music and 
college preparatory. In all such cases the 
ideal for which the school ought to stand 
has been sacrificed for some slight tem- 
porary advantage. 

During the past five years I have had 
occasion to read considerable literature on 
the subject of normal schools. Some of 
this literature was prepared by those who 
see the normal school encircled with a halo 
of all the educational virtues, and some 
was prepared by those who see it en- 
shrouded with a penumbra of all the educa- 
tional vices. Somewhere, of course, be- 
tween these two extremes is the truth. 
Sometimes, because of lack of support, 
these schools have been unable to 
carry on the most effective work; some- 
times, because of lack of ideal, they have 
degenerated into mere financial institutions. 
Brick and mortar and physical equipment 
have been magnified far beyond the life 
that was pulsing within the institution. 

The opportunity of the normal school 
lies in the direction of preparing teachers 
for effective work. It is easier to say this 
than it is to do it. Two widely divergent 
views are held respecting the character of 
the work that ought to be done by these 
institutions. On the one hand are those 
who insist that the schools are too aca- 
demic; that they cover the same line of 
work as do the elementary and some of the 
secondary schools; that in doing this with 
a large part of their students they merely 
cover ground that has already been covered 
by these students. The observation of 
these critics is that the normal school 
ought to confine itself to a study of the 
professional subjects,—that students ought 
not to be admitted to the normal school 
until they have completed the course of 
academic branches and that the two or 
three years in the normal school should be 
devoted entirely to professional work. It 
1S no easy matter to distinguish clearly 
Just what would be included under the head 
of professional subjects. Of course the 
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history and philosophy of education, psy- 
chology, methodology, school administra- 
tion and practice teaching would be ranked 
as professional studies, but experience 
shows that the study of the academic 
branches under the direction of a master 
teacher and in the light of the psychology 
and methodology put in practice in the 
training school is surely a great advantage. 
There is a wide difference between “a re- 
citing knowledge and a teaching knowl- 
edge of a subject.” A student of the high 
school, or any academic institution, may 
have a complete reciting knowledge of a 
subject, but his teaching knowledge can 
only be tested in the light of the psychology 
of the subject and its organization for 
teaching purposes. It seems to me that 
neither the academic nor the professional 
side of the work need be sacrificed. Our 
problem upon the academic side is to pre- 
pare pupils more thoroughly in the subject 
matter of the academic branches; to send 
them out with clear and definite ideas of 
the great facts of history and geography 
and other branches of study; to inspire 
them with a feeling that it is better to 
know a few things in each of these sub- 
jects thoroughly rather than have a super- 
ficial view of a whole field of knowledge; 
and then on the professional side to give 
them a larger view of what teaching ac- 
tually means. 

A teacher’s knowledge of a subject of 
instruction involves, in addition to a thor- 
ough mastery of the subject academically 
considered, “a comprehensive and clear 
understanding of the mental activities 
which a knowledge of the subject pre- 
supposes, acquired mainly by a direct or 
introspective study of the mind’s own 
working.” 

Whoever is to teach a subject so that it 
may be most thoroughly educative to the 
student must not only know the subject- 
matter in its true organization and the 
processes in the mastery of the subject- 
matter but he must understand the educa- 
tional value of the subject and its place in 
the course of instruction. The teacher 
can have the best hold on a particular sub- 
ject only when he sees its value as an edu- 
cational means and its relation to other 
subjects which with it are to promote the 
general object. To secure such a working 
knowledge of subject-matter and method is 
then of the highest importance. To attain 
such a grade of proficiency requires a de- 
gree of maturity on the part of the student 
that under present pressing circumstances 
it is hard to demand. On the one hand, 
courses of study are being expanded to 
include more and more branches; and on 
the other is the demand that students shall 
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be prepared to enter professional life at an 
earlier age. Short-cut courses are offered, 
electives and substitutions are made so that 
a diploma may be issued in as short a 
time as possible. It requires no far-seeing 
prophet to predict the result. For in do- 
ing this we are forsaking the substance for 
shadow. Our problem then is clearly to 
stand not so much for the wider scholar- 
ship as for better scholarship. We should 
aim “to hoe a shorter row and to hoe it 
better.” 

To lay stress upon the fundamental facts 
of academic studies; to organize academic 
facts in such a way as to arouse interest 
and feeling; to get the student teacher to 
see the relation between mind and subject- 
matter; to lead him to an appreciation of 
educational values; to inspire him with 
educational ideals; to make him feel that 
the vital element in all teaching is con- 
secration to a service for humanity that 
can come through the uplift given to the 
young people—this is indeed a pressing 
problem and one worthy our best thought, 
our highest endeavor. 


REMARKS OF PRINCIPAL KEMP. 


Principal E. L. Kemp, of East Strouds- 
burg, said that the most pressing problem 
before the normal school is determining 


more fully the true function of the schools. 
When this has been done the normal 
schools can deal more honestly with the 


State of Pennsylvania. There is at present 
a constant temptation to cheat the State 
on the part of the pupils who do not wish 
to teach after completing the course. It is 
almost impossible for any school to pre- 
vent this entirely. . 

Another problem is the management of 
the course of study. At first the Pennsyl- 
vania normal schools were, of necessity, 
academic in their work. There were at 
that time no high schools outside of the 
large cities. The scholarship given at that 
time was very crude. By force of tradi- 
tion the normal schools for a long time did 
too much academic work. As time went 
on, academic was more and more subordi- 
nated to professional work, until now there 
is an even stand-off. The time should 
come when strictly professional work will 
occupy the greater part of the time. 

The academic work of the normal schools 
ought not to be discounted. A business 
man who comes much in contact with the 
graduates of many normal schools told my 
bookkeeper that the normal schools of 
Pennsylvania turn out the best teachers be- 
cause the schools of other states are not 
doing academic work, and accept none but 
high school graduates. The result is that 
when the students come to tbe study of 
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methods they have largely forgotten the 
subjects themselves. 

We must work out a better-defined no- 
tion of the normal schools among college 
men and heads of academies. No people 
hurt us more than the college people. Most 


‘college men think that we try to divert 


students from them and the academies con- 
sider us their rivals. We have troubles 
enough of our own without these. Let 
them keep their hands off. We must work 
out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling. 

The first work of the normal schools 
was very crude, but they have revolu- 
tionized the work of the Pennsylvania 
schools. They have even benefitted the 
teachers who have never attended them. 
The normal schools need the sympathy of 
every public school teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania. People generally in the state ought 
to understand their function. They elect 
the governor and the legislature, and we 
need their help at the ballot-box. Often 
the notions of the legislators concerning 
the normal schools and public schools is 
very hazy. A state senator recently re- 
marked that we are over-educating the 
people. 

The next problem is that of developing 
the notion that the State of Pennsylvania 
is more responsible for developing the nor- 
mal schools than any part of the popula 
tion. These schools started out with the 
idea that if the state would help them out 
for a while, they would in time become 
self-supporting; but they never will. We 
need the sympathetic help of the teachers 
of this state to bring about the state sup- 
port of these schools. The last Legislature 
was very generous, the Governor was 
sensible; but at present our state support 
is unwise, unbusinesslike, fundamentally 
wrong. It is wrong in that it cuts us off 
from any ambition to develop the schools. 
The aid given by the state should maintain 
the normal schools and aid in developing 
them, so that they may perform their proper 
function—that of making professional 
teachers, capable of holding their own 
among other professional men. 


VIEWS OF PRINCIPAL SMITH. 


Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, principal 0 
the Mansfield State Normal School cot 
tinued the discussion in the following 
paper: 

The Pressing Problems of the Normd 
Schools seem to me to fall very naturally 
into two classes:—the superficial ones, 
which arise because of the changing em 
phasis that is placed from season to sea 
son, by the lay mind, upon the work of 
schools; and the fundamental ones, which 
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exist always and are due to the essential 
character of the work for which the nor- 
mal schools are designed. 

When men find something wrong in the 
body politic, they turn instinctively to the 
school—the institution of the people—for 
aremedy. It may be that parental neglect 
in the home is the real cause of the trouble; 
or that church and Sabbath-school are no 
longer accomplishing what they once did; 
or even that there is no real fault any- 
where, but that because of our increasingly 
complex civilization, activities have neces- 
sarily become more specialized, forms of 
labor have been divided amongst a greater 
company of laborers, and there has come 
about a consequent narrowing of the skill 
of any class of workingmen. Be the cause 
of the change what it may, many men have 
observed that the children of to-day can- 
not measure up to the standards of a gen- 
eration or more ago (or at least to the 
standards which, at this distance, men think 
were then attained), and so to the schools 
they turn for a remedy—not even waiting, 
in some instances, to note the points of 
superiority in present-day children but with 
their microscopic eyes focused upon de- 
fects alone. 

If in the home children have no regular 
duties imposed upon them, but, aside from 


their school activities, are allowed simply 
to drift in idleness, very soon the cry is 
raised: “The schools are not preparing 
young people for home-making; let us 
teach sewing, cooking, and other of the 


domestic sciences.” If through the de- 
velopment of urban life young people fail 
to receive the skill of hand which was 
brought about by the necessity of doing 
things upon the farm, we soon have the 
demand for the teaching of manual training 
in the schools. So extravagant does this 
become in some centers that men would 
have placed upon the schools the burden 
of equipping the all-round mechanic in the 
several trades, even though there would 
scarcely be an opening to-day for the hand- 
worker, because of the general prevalence 
of machine-made products. 

These and kindred causes have given rise 
to the practical necessity of teaching in the 
schools the Domestic Sciences and Arts, 
Manual Training, Agriculture, and a 
multitude of other things that touch life 
at points. Since the schools must be pro- 
vided with teachers, and the normal schools 
are designed to make this provision, the 
teaching of these subjects constitutes a 
superficial problem of the normal school— 
a problem growing out of the exigencies 
of the time, and likely to give way in its 
turn to some other upon which the em- 
phasis will then rest. 
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Without engaging in any discussion of 
the merits of these subjects in the general 
school curriculum, and standing upon the 
proposition that they are valuable in their 
place, I venture the opinion that they are 
not fundamentals in a scheme of popular 
education, and that in their more developed 
form they will ultimately be relegated more 
exclusively than now to special schools, if 
they continue to be made any part of the 
burden of popular education at all. 

Turning aside now from further remark 
upon what has been designated the super- 
ficial problems of the normal schools, I pass 
to a consideration of the more fundamental 
ones—those which arise from the essential 
character of the work for which normal 
schools are established. 

In the search for light upon this problem, 
specific inquiries were addressed to all the 
public normal schools of the United States, 
excepting those in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, the writer believing that he knew 
the facts with regard to them. 

Replies were received from 105 schools. 
Of these all excepting eighteen report a 
high school entrance requirement, and in 
only ten of them is this less than a four- 
year requirement. To a Pennsylvania 
Normal School man this state of affairs 
seems ominous; but we are privileged to 
look up and take hope anew when we find 
that from all of them, save nine, the lack 
of knowledge of the common branches is 
greatly deplored, and the normal school 
authorities declare emphatically that they 
find it necessary to “virtually re-teach” 
all of those branches. 

Of these nine exceptions, representing 
five states, one writes, “ We are satisfied 
with their preparation”; another, “ There 
is but little complaint ”; a third says, “ We 
find them quite well fitted.” The fourth 
remarks, “ Deploring the lack of prepara- 
tion is universal; they are as well prepared 
as we should expect.” The fifth, “All 
schools deplore the treatment pupils got 
from former teachers. Not much in it.” 
While the remaining four, all from one 
state, say, “As a rule, the preparation is 
adequate ”; “ Some are well prepared, some 
poorly ”; “ They show an improvement over 
the past”; and “It is not so bad as to 
cause trouble, but it is none too good.” 

From those who deplore the lack of 
scholarship we have expressions of almost 
every degree of severity, such as, “We 
greatly deplore it,” “It is a rare thing 
to find one prepared,” “ The great majority 
must be held for further work in all the 
common branches,” “Not adequate be- 
cause not studied for some time and never 
as a teacher should,” “They are weak in 
the common branches and in almost every- 
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thing else,” “They have nothing in gram- 
mar and geography and next to nothing in 
arithmetic and United States history.” 

Almost without exception these 105 
schools report that they must re-teach the 
branches which were “ completed”. before 
pupils entered the high school, in order 
that they may have any basis for a “ pro- 
fessional consideration.” From the few 
exceptions came the remarks, “Don’t do 
it, but it is needed”; “ Not time, hence our 
work is unsatisfactory”; and, “ Many of 
them are again taught in our high schools.” 

From this investigation, the writer gives 
it as his conviction that there are two 
Pressing Problems of the Normal Schools 
which stand out distinctly above all the 
problems of a local or a temporary char- 
acter however important these may appear 
at the time. 

The first is the problem of developing an 
adequate mastery of the subject-matter 
with which the teachers must afterwards 
deal, and at the same time giving to them 
a proper and a sufficient professional bias 
to enable them to reach the plane of artists 
in their work—and doing this within the 
time now given to the course of study. 
Without attempting any solution of this 
problem, permit me to state that by placing 
emphasis upon “academic branches” the 


Pennsylvania Normal Schools are the only 
ones which consistently declare that a nor- 
mal school ought to do that which the 
schools of every other state find it neces- 


sary to do. As pointing toward a solu- 
tion of the problem of adequate mastery 
of subject-matter, it seems fair to state 
that we should dwell unceasingly upon the 
correct way of studying a branch, should 
see to it that pupils become fair masters 
of these “ways” and fix them as habits 
of their lives, and we should then be con- 
tent to leave much in the realm of “ fact” 
for future years of reading and study. To 
give “a proper and a sufficient professional 
bias,” it is necessary that the fundamental 
philosophy of our methods of teaching be 
correct, that we in some way succeed in 
getting learners to abproach this with the 
belief that it is worthy, and that we do not 
then confuse and overwhelm them with a 
conglomerate mass of “interesting de- 
vices” even though they may be served 
under the caption of “special methods.” 
The second is the problem of supplying 
a social training that will fit our graduates 
to become worthy leaders in their several 
communities. Most of our pupils, when 
they come to us, are away from home for 
the first time; many of them come from 
homes which, though good in the essential 
elements of character, lack that training 
in the refinements which will make them 
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attractive leaders in after-life. This we 
should strive to supply, not only in its 
bolder outlines but in very specific details, 
The dormitories of the Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal Schools make such things relatively 
easy to us, when they would be much more 
difficult of accomplishment in most of the 
other normal schools of America. This 
opportunity is a reminder of our obligation. 

Finally let me state, lest my position be 
wholly misunderstood as judged by the pre- 
ceding quotations, I believe that the prob- 
lem of scholarship for the normal schools 
is not to be solved by retiring within our- 
selves and ignoring the work of the high 
schools, but by establishing a rational rela- 
tion with them such as has not yet come to 
my knowledge in any of the schemes thus 
far proposed from without. 

With the many high schools of the state 
classified and supervised, as are now the 
normal schools of the state, the establishing 
of this right relation should be a simple 
matter. It would not, however, involve a 
recognition of their worth by granting ad- 
mission to the Middle year of the normal 
school as now constituted. Such a course 
would honor almost nothing of the high 
school work, and would bring disaster upon 
the normal schools. This claim is made 
because most of the subjects of our Junior 
year are subjects that have not been pur- 
sued in the high schools, but were dropped 
from consideration by public school pupils 
while they were still in immature childhood 
—and yet these are the very subjects that 
must constitute the mass of their working 
material as teachers, and which should 
therefore be approached with a mature 
mind and from the point of view of the 
teacher. 

The scheme should rather be to prepare 
for the normal schools a shorter course to 
be taken by high school graduates, and to 
have it embrace those subjects of the pres- 
ent normal school course that are not now 
satisfactorily pursued in the high schools. 

In putting forth a reasonable effort to 
solve these problems and to establish these 
right relations, the Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania should expect to be uni- 
versally recognized as an essential factor 
in any complete system of popular educa- 
tion. 

Principal A. C. Rothermel, of the Kutz- 
town Normal School, said that he had 
nothing new to say, but wished to empha- 
size two facts. The vital problem of the 
normal schools to-day is the thorough train- 
ing and equipment of the men and women 
who are to teach the children of this Com- 
monwealth. The plant, its equipment and 
environment, the teaching-force—all are 
agents for accomplishing this result. It is 
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true to-day more than ever before that the 
plant and environment play a prominent 
part in the education of the student. While 
President Hopkins and James A Garfield 
on a log—the teacher and the pupil—are 
still the essential factors in a school, it is 
nevertheless true that the finest results are 
attained only when the teacher has the best 
tools and environment. This is a day of 
large things, industrial progress and com- 
mercial enterprise. But the term large as 
applied to an institution of learning means 
best in equipment and environment; and to 
make Pennsylvania Normal Schools the 
best requires greater financial support. 
Securing and holding teachers of effi- 
ciency is another problem of to-day. Some 
people are suspicious of the professional 
training of the teacher. They believe in the 
degrees of D.D., M.D., LL.D., but they be- 
lieve that anybody is fit to teach school. If 
the child is the most valuable asset of our 
land, then the children of Pennsylvania 
have the right to come under teachers who 
know how and what to impart. The nor- 


mal schools of the State must have faculties 
who have enjoyed professional and aca- 
demical training, teachers who know how 
as well as what, teachers who can place 
before their students an example of gocd 
teaching, teachers with right ideas of honor, 


proper standards of conduct, power to 
discipline, the ability to awaken the slum- 
bering mind as well as the power to create 
a love for getting ahead, for vigorous work 
instead of frivolous amusement. If a love 
for knowledge and truth come from associa- 
tion, then the vital question is to secure and 
hold teachers of the highest efficiency; but 
such teachers will only be retained when 
adequate remuneration is offered for their 
services. 

Supt. Harman thought it unfair in the 
Chairman to limit discussions to three min- 
utes. An arraignment of the high schools 
had just been made and adequate time 
should be given for an answer to it. He 
stated that no man present had more sym- 
pathy with the normal schools than himself ; 
and none realized more fully the injustice 
done to the pupils of the high schools by 
the normal schools, not purposely, but be- 
cause there is no proper connection be- 
tween the two. 

Principal Kemp: No arraignment of the 
high schools was made. The pupils study 
their subjects as children study them. 
When they come to the normal schools they 
are expected to know these subjects as 
mature people know them. 

Prof. Gordinier, of Shippensburg, said 
that, while at that institution they do not 
admit pupils from high schools without a 
full four-years course, it was also true that 
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the normal schools graduate students who 
are too young. A young man who enters 
a normal school at eighteen, after a four- 
years’ high school course, and spends four 
years in a normal school is a mature person 
of twenty-two on graduation. At present 
we graduate some persons hardly old 
enough to get state aid, only seventeen 
years old, and we send them out merely 
boys and girls, who are handicapped when 
brought into competition with more mature 
persons or persons who have had a tech- 
nical course. How are these evils to be 
mitigated? People don’t want these young 
persons kept out of the normal schools. 
Can we force maturity? How? We have 
more calls for high school teachers than we 
can supply. How are we to get the ma- 
ture graduates to fill this need? 

Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny county, 
said that one of the problems of the nor- 
mal school is to reduce the course from 
twenty-five to fourteen or sixteen branches, 
and yet consume the present length of time 
in their study. It is absurd to take a raw 
country boy and have him graduate in all 
these branches; and it is absurd that his 
neighbor who has had a high school course 
must still take three years in the normal 
school. Another point that ought to be 
regulated: When normal school students are 
examined they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to pass. It is unfair to examine 
them in all these branches in two days. 
The examiners cannot read the papers in 
that length of time. The program at this 
meeting has been wisely constructed; but 
the great problem in Pennsylvania to-day 
has not been touched, and it covers all 
these phases. This is the period of agita- 
tion in educational affairs. Can’t we get 
to the period of construction? Won’t some- 
body help us to organize? I am afraid that 
we will go away from this meeting and 
each of us will be a law unto himself as 
before. We are not getting anywhere. I 
think it was Ruskin who said that every 
man should know where he was going, why 
he was going there, and what he meant to 
do when he arrived. Now, a State ought 
to know things. If we never get beyond 
agitation to construction, we will continue 
in the wilderness. I wish this meeting 
would have a constructive influence, so 
that ten years hence we will not be dis- 
cussing the same old.problems. Both nor- 
mal and high schools do good work, but 
both should be regulated. Can’t we begin 
to construct, to regulate, to do something? 

Supt. Davis: The principal speaker sug- 
gested that the amount of professional work 
should be increased and the amount of aca- 
demic work should be diminished in our 
normal schools. It would be unwise for 
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young boys and girls to be admitted to our 
normal schools and have the amount of 
academic education diminished and give 
them professional work at once. It would 
be wise to reduce the time and emphasis on 
academic work if all the studies were high 
school branches but not otherwise. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS IN THE 
COLLEGES. 


Dr. E. D. Warfield, President of Lafay- 
ette College, said that the pressing problems 
in the colleges should not be considered as 
evidences of failure but as growing pains. 
The colleges are growing along the lines 
of present demands. There are so many 
of these that it is difficult to determine 
which are the most pressing. Lehigh Uni- 
versity is a pressing problem of Lafayette 
College. If Lehigh goes ahead in any line 
Lafayette must come up to the mark or lose 
its prestige. 

The great object of education is not to 
make specialists but men of power. We 
need trained men, but men also of broad 
general culture. We cannot treat this prob- 
lem from an academic point of view. We 
must give our graduate command of him- 
self, help him to find himself, develop his 
capacities of body and mind; but a man 
must not only find himself, but learn how 
to serve his age. 

A great problem of the day is to care 
for the physical needs of this generation, 
on account of the growth of urban popula- 
tion. We have partly solved it with our 
modern athletics. Another problem is that 
of pleasure-seeking. The world just now 
is amusement-mad; and from this has come 
a desire for a social equipment. How are 
we to realize the finer expression of life 
for those who will live a social life? An- 
other problem of the present day is to 
preserve a true idea of scholarship. It is 
an indispensable idea of the college that 
the work shall be scholarly. The university 
idea of research has been pressed on the 
college until the idea of general culture has 
been somewhat obscured. How to recon- 
cile the two ideas it is hard to see. It is 
not the business of the college to teach re- 
ligion; and yet man is a moral and spiritual 
being, as well as intellectual, and therefore 
we must not neglect this side of his being 
in the college. It is difficult to find men 
who see life steadily and wholly. We 


must make men understand that a high. 


service is not only for this life but reaches 
to eternity. How to do this without at- 
tempting to replace the church is a problem. 
Another problem lies in the ignorance of 
some people as to what the college can do. 
One father wanted his boy to become a 
statesman. He failed to understand what 
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a college can and cannot do. Dr. War- 
field here cited President Taft as an ex- 
ample of the kind of man which the col- 
lege should aim to produce, and called at- 
tention to the fact that he plays golf on 
Saturday and goes to church on Sunday. 
The schoolmaster has his ideas of what 
should be done and wants them carried out. 
The community wants the college to lead 
in the social and intellectual life of the 
day. The country wants the colleges to 
solve the difficulties of life. How to recon- 
cile these conflicting points of view is a 
pressing problem. A question of the day 
is the relation of the individual to the 
State. Clearly, most people who speak on 
these subjects do not know the principles 
of sociology and government. The prob- 
lems of the private ownership of property, 
of corporations and of suffrage must be 
met, and the college is expected to supply 
the solution. The financial problem of the 
colleges must not be overlooked. If an 
institution makes itself generally recognized 
as good it will receive the support it de- 
serves. 

Dr. John A. W. Haas, President of Muhl- 
enberg College, said that the first and great- 
est problem of the college is the proper 
limitation of its own work. Through a lack 
of proper modesty the colleges often at- 
tempt too much. With the growth of the 
elective system there has come a demand 
for the addition of study after study to the 
course, and the difficulty is to steer clear 
of university methods. There must also be 
a limitation at the lower side. The line of 
demarcation between our colleges and high 
schools is not clearly defined. High school 
pupils now have fraternities and wear the 
academic dress! The college stands for 
culture. It aims to give the fundamental 
ideas that underlie all things; but it must 
steer clear of the vocational element in its 
training. In language, mathematics and 
literature it gives the tools that all must 
use. But the great problem is to develop 
manhood. . 

The second problem of the college is to 
be true to its own life. Every college has 
a life of its own. In these days of the 
Carnegie Foundation this is sometimes 2 
difficult matter to accomplish on account of 
the religious training given in some col- 
leges. If the old denominational college 
is turned down, it is a denial of religious 
liberty; and yet, if the question of ethics 
is handled only as the universities handle it, 
the results will be unsatisfactory. This 
question is beginning to interfere with the 
work of some colleges which handle spe- 
cific elements of the population. What we 
need is to know thoroughly our function 
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and fill it. We do not need to have a uni- 
form standard. , 

To judge of things qualitatively and not 
quantitatively is the duty of every college. 
We are apt to be too happy if our colleges 
are large. The question is not how many 
graduates we turn out, but how many of 
them are fit to become leaders of men. We 
meet with constant opposition. Colleges 
are now sending out agents who offer 
scholarships as an inducement to students 
to attend. We are being corrupted by the 
quantity idea. A certain amount of Greek 
and Latin and mathematics is required 
for admission; but you cannot measure the 
work of the college by units. It is funda- 
mentally wrong to refuse to admit men 
conditionally, if they have the possibilities 
of development. In conclusion, the col- 
leges should be true to their own life, limit 
their work properly, and make quality and 
not quantity the standard. 

Dr. George L. Omwake, Dean of Ursinus 
College, said that there are three elements 
of our educational system that need articu- 
lation, the college, the high school and the 
normal school. There should be a more 
perfect relation between the secondary 
schools and the colleges of Pennsylvania. 
I sympathize with the speakers represent- 
ing different interests at this convention, 
for as pupil or teacher I have attended 
every kind of school in Pennsylvania ex- 
cept the business college, and stayed as 
long as they would endure me. This gives 
me a view which I trust is not partial but 
sympathetic. 

The question of the better preparation 
of high school teachers has been raised on 
this floor. It is true that it is hard to se- 
cure such teachers as are competent. I 
mean no reflection on our Pennsylvania 
high schools, but it is true that the poorest 
teaching is done in those schools. There 
are two points in which the high schools 
and colleges need articulation. 

1. As to the curriculum. Our high 
schools have adopted a certain course. 
Each of the colleges has its course. These 
two should be so related as to remove any 
= as to the proper work to be done in 
each, 

2. The training of high school teachers. 
The Commission foresaw this need and pro- 
posed a way to meet it in the 2oth section 
of the Code, which provided for two col- 
leges of education for the training of teach- 
ers. The idea was well conceived, but 
would not secure all that is required nor in 
the best way. Everyone will agree with 
the papers on high schools and normal 
schools which have been read at this con- 
vention. Some one has plead for the old 
cultural studies in the college. The normal 
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schools want more perfect prepdration in 
the academic studies, and think that they 
should prepare teachers for the elementary 
schools. There remains no place for the 
preparation of the high school teacher 
except the college. The high school 
teacher needs a large vision of life. Many 
young persons miss their opportunities in 
life because their outlook is limited. This 
need the high school teacher ought to be 
able to supply. 

A high school teacher needs special 
training first in those subjects which give 
him a view of life definite and clear. Noth- 
ing but a college course can give him this. 
The colleges cannot ‘give the teacher the 
training which the State ought to give in 
methods. The proposed college of educa- 
tion in Art. 20 of the Code was good. 
These institutions would have met a special 
need of our system by providing for the 


| training of high school men; but we can- 


not wait for these two colleges of education. 
At the present time the colleges should have 
a department of education for the students 
who mean to teach, which should be under 
the control of the State. There is nothing 
in the colleges which can be objected to by 
the State. Religious training of a proper 
nature, and denominational training, is 
practically abolished. There is no reason 
why the State could not establish depart- 
ments of education in each college of Penn- 
sylvania. This would raise the standard 
of high school teachers. 

The speaker closed with an appeal for 
constructive work by this convention. He 
urged that a commission representing all 
the educational interests of the State 
should be appointed, whose duty it should 
be to unify the Pennsylvania system, and 
prophesied that if this were done, this 
State would lead the Union educationally 
in ten years. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


b  faggesoa the large audience of the even- 

ing was assembling in the Univer- 
sity Chapel a master hand at the organ 
played a number of delightful selections. 
The Association was called to order by 
President Foos. After more music, that 
was enjoyed by everybody, he introduced 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., of the Free 
Synagogue of New York, for an address 
that should be read with pleasure and profit 
by every one who sees this issue of THE 
JournaL. It is here given in full. 


TEACHER AND CHILD. 


No educational assembly in this year would 
be complete that did not dwell for a moment 
on what may be styled two current educational 
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anniversaries,—the eightieth birthday celebra- 
tion of Count Tolstoy and the tercentenary of 
the birth of Milton. Tolstoy, the peasant 
prophet of Russia, is not of wide fame in the 
educational world, but he is none the less a 
truly great teacher. His American disciple 
and interpreter, Ernest Grosby, has written a 
tract of rare charm and suggestiveness on 
“Tolstoy, the Schoolmaster.” Be it under- 
stood that Tolstoy is no author of text-books 
on pedagogic themes, who propounds certain 
theories and leaves them to be worked out by 
others. He is an educator of the children and 
of the common people, who tells us how he has 
taught poor children and tested every theory 
by years of searching experience. Tolstoy has 
rendered his generation the supreme service of 
revealing the potentialities of the education of 
youth by the law of love and under the ban- 
ner of freedom. 

The second and more important educational 
anniversary of the year is the tercentenary of 
the author of the treatise on “ Education,” one 
of the most significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of the science of education in the 
English tongue. To a gathering of teachers 
it may fittingly be pointed out that Milton 
acknowledged with just gratitude that to his 
father’s discerning taste and fostering care he 
owed the encouragement of his studies and the 
leisure which rendered them possible. Pro- 
phetic was the soul of the father, who was con- 
tent to provide the son with the means of 
prosecuting his eccentric schemes of life to 
continue through long years to prepare himself 
for some great work, nature unknown. 

Milton, whose Paradise Lost was no greater 
poem than his own life, dedicated the gift of 
his mind to the service of the state. Thus he 
taught men for all time that the office of edu- 
cation is not to give men barren learning but 
fruitful scholarship, not to fill men with dead 
classics but to fit them for classic living. His 
education, which began in literature and ended 
in life was well and nobly planned by a wise 
father, and it impelled him in turn to wise and 
noble living. One kind or type of training 
will produce successful sons; another and 
very different method of training will foster 
noble sons. Are we training our sons primar- 
ily to tread the paths of success or to rise to 
the heights of nobleness? 

The question is bound to press upon us,—are 
the educational processes of college and uni- 
versity preparing our sons for noble living in 
the way in which John Milton’s father con- 
sciously helped his son to fit himself “to pro- 
duce a great poem.” Are we training our sons 
through the instrumentality of school and col- 
lege for that true nobleness which is noble 
serviceableness? And let us not forget that 
books and colleges are as nothing unless they 
move men to steer their lives by the fixed star 
of the ideal. Was it not Shelley who half 
derisively referred to the use of the term, 
“seats of learning,” in describing Oxford 
and Cambridge? “Yes it is a seat of learn- 
ing; it is a seat in which learning sits: very 
comfortably, well thrown back as in an easy 
chair, and sleeps so soundly that neither you 
nor I nor anybody else can wake her.” In 
the American university we are asked to view 
soft cushions as the token of hard study. 
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College and university must moye men to un- 
dertake the quest that knows no rest after the 
unseen good of life. 

The best educated and most cultivated of 
Englishmen became one of England’s great- 
est educators, his essay being in the phrase of 
Phillips Brooks, “a prospectus of philosophic 
education within which almost all the progress 
of our modern schools has been included and 
which it is very far yet from outgrowing.” 
His services to the cause of education have 
been summed up in the word: He found edu- 
cation unatural, a priori and deductive. He 
exalted observation as the organ and method of 
instruction, bidding men to learn the concrete 
before the abstract, to learn by appetite and 
not by compulsion, to learn as far as possible 
by observation and not by hearsay, His brief 
treatise on education must long remain one 
of the landmarks on the highway of educa- 
tional advance. Far from being obsolete after 
more than two hundred and fifty years, it is 
still fruitful of suggestion for those of us who 
would have education serve and enlarge and 
exalt life. 

“There is no higher office than that of a 
teacher of youth for there is nothing on earth 
so precious as the mind, soul, and character 
of the child.” “The office of the education 
of human beings is the noblest on earth.” 
These are the words of William Ellery Chan- 
ning. Some strange and varied testimonies to 
the influence and importance of the teacher's 
work occur to me at this moment. On one oc- 
casion, seeing a boy eating rather greedily, 
Diogenes gave the lad’s tutor a blow with his 
fist, ascribing the fault not to the boy, who had 
not learned how to eat properly, but to the 
tutor who had not taught him. This is one 
side of the shield; there is another. When 
the battle of Kceniggratz was fought, ending 
with a decisive victory for the Prussians over 
the Austrians, Bismarck spoke these winged 
words: “The schoolmaster has conquered.” 

The responsibility of the teacher, suggested 
in these tales, makes his calling as noble and 
sacred as any other. Teaching may be, as Van 
Dyke calls it, the hardest worked and the most 
interesting, the worst paid and the best re- 
warded of the secular professions, but it is a 
calling, a holy calling. One may point to two 
circumstances which of themselves are elo- 
quent of the teacher’s responsibility. The 
pupil comes in time to look upon his teacher 
as an oracle, as an infallible and omniscient 
being. To the frequent embarrassment of their 
parents, children constantly quote their teach- 
ers in opposition to, or in confirmation of, 
parental dictum. What a vista of responsi- 
bility this thought opens up! Moreover, a deep 
pedagogic truth underlies the Socratic maxim, 
“ Knowledge is virtue.” It is true that we 
must know the right in order to be able to 
do the right, and it is the teacher’s task to 
help a child to such knowing. Minot Savage 
once said to me: “I do not ask my people 
to do the right. I try to help them to see and 
to know the right. That is enough in most 
cases. If they see it and know it, they will do 
the right.” Truly and fully to know the right 
is to do the right. This it is in part that 
makes the office of the educator of supreme 
importance. 
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The needs of the teacher are only two, but 
they mean so much,—preparation and conse- 
cration. Préparation is the never-ceasing proc- 
ess of fitting oneself from day to day for the 
ever-increasingly difficult task of teaching. 
Consecration is a sense of devotedness to the 
teacher’s calling, arising from a realization of 
the sacredness of the teacher’s responsibility. 
Consecration may be reduced to the simpler 
term—love! Love for the child; love for the 
task! And love in its turn implies so much,— 
respect, sympathy, forbearance. Love for the 
child! Edward Everett Hale and Helen Kel- 
ler were talking of a school which she and 
a friend were to open and Helen expatiated 
upon the way in which the school was to be 
conducted. He said: “But, Helen, what are 
you going to do?” “Oh,” said she, “I am 
going to love the children.” So feels the 
heaven-ordained teacher. : 

Love goes hand in hand with sympathy and 
reverence. About the year 1492 in a little vil- 
lage in Germany, there. was a_ schoolmaster, 
John Trebonius by name, who had a curious 
habit of raising his cap to. salute his pupils 
when he entered the schoolroom. When some 
one expressed astonishment he said: There 
are among these boys, men of whom God will 
one day make burgomasters, chancellors, doc- 
tors, magistrates. Although you do not. see 
them with the badges of their dignity, it is 
tight that we should treat them with respect. 
One of these little boys was a certain Martin 
Luther who mightily influenced the destinies of 
men for all time by standing rock-like for 
what he believed to be true. 

Love and reverence for the child will beget 
the sympathy and forbearance which are two- 
thirds of the victory. The child-mind and its 
laws, the child-psychology must be known, but 
this knowing or science is not enough. There 
must be patience and sympathy with the child 
life, the fewest do’s and don’ts. The Deca- 
logue contains, as its name implies, just ten 
commandments. How many teachers are as 
inexigent as Moses! Love for the work! 
Without love for the work it is impossible that 
the teachers should be possessed of and by the 
indispensable quality of enthusiasm and _per- 
sonality. 

Chiefest of the elements of preparation and 
consecration for the teacher’s task is the pos- 
session of character. The teacher must not 
merely know; he and she must be. The 
teacher must be in order to teach. The 
teacher in the pulpit and the teacher in the 
schoolroom should be chosen with regard to 
character above all things. The ancients ap- 
Preciated that a teacher must be worthy in 
order worthily to teach. Montaigne tells of 
the rearing of a Persian prince. At the age 
of fourteen the child was delivered into the 
hands of four men the wisest, the justest, 
the most temperate and the most valiant of 
the nation. The first taught him religion; the 
second, to be ever upright and true; the third, 
to become master of his own desires; and the 
fourth, to fear nothing. Almost anybody is 
good enough to teach,—seems at times to be 
the rule which governs us in the choice of 
teachers: in truth, only our finest men and 
women are good enough to teach. Plutarch 
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said: “ The teacher must be of blanieless life, 
pure character, and of great experience.” 

If we are to have the type of teacher afore- 
mentioned, certain preliminary conditions must 
be fulfilled. The office of teacher must be 
magnified by the people and by the teacher. 
The state and the people alike must assume 
a different attitude toward the teacher. The 
entire question of teaching and teachers must 
be freed and kept free from political influ- 
ences and sectarian entanglements. This im- 
plies that appointment to office and retention 
in office should be on the basis of fitness and 
merit with special regard ever to the moral 
worth of the teacher. In the next place, the 
teacher’s tenure of office should be for life, 
pending always continuance of fitness in the 
highest sense. The school system in every city 
should include provisions looking to the re- 
ward and promotion on the basis of merit and 
quality of service. Finally, a liberal system 
of pensions should make possible the retire- 
ment of teachers after a certain length of ser- 
vice—that is, when the period of highest use- 
fulness has been terminated. 

The teacher’s work is the most wearing and 
taxing in the world. The remuneration should 
cease to be niggardly and inadequate. If it 
cannot be made adequate to service rendered, 
it should at least be fair and above the stand- 
ard of the so-called living wage. Sir William 
Ramsay criticised our educational system a 
few years ago because of the small salaries 
paid to teachers in schools and professors in 
colleges. Everything possible should bé done 
to make the office of teacher attractive to our 
best men and finest women. It can never be 
hoped to make the teacher’s post one of the 
world’s prizes in money and material reward, 
nor is it necessary. But teaching should not 
forever be the poorest paid of the so-called 
professional callings. Teaching must be made 
worth while and then we shall get what Rus- 
kin called our money’s worth in “the greatest 
possible number of good and brave men and 
women.” 

What is perhaps most urgent of all,—the 
place of the teacher in modern life must be 
enhanced in honor and in dignity. The teach- 
ers above and beyond all other men and 
women ought as a class to receive the un- 
stinted reverence and gratitude of every com- 
munity. The teacher is not a hired servant of 
the state nor of parents. The teacher’s office 
is not menial. The true teacher is a public 
benefactor in the highest sense of the terth. 
When that reverence and goodwill which are 
now denied or grudgingly yielded to the teacher 
become the teacher’s portion the true and vital 
relation between the school and the home shall 
have been established. The parent must be the 
teacher’s fellow-worker, co-operator, not hin- 
derer. The best and faithfulest work in school 
is done by the pupils who come from a home 
in which parents think kindly and speak re- 
spectfully of teacher and school. The school 
problem is the parent-teacher problem. A 
vital and close relation ought ever to obtain 
between the school and the home. The par- 
ents of the pupils must come to feel a pro- 
found and unflagging interest in the work of 
the school. Was it net Plutarch, who com- 
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plains of such parents as entrust a child to a 
teacher and pay no more heed to it? I have 
heard of mothers who have a gown fitted five 
or six times, but who do not pay that number 
of visits to a school in as many years to learn 
how a child is being fitted for life. 

If only we could secure a right standard of 
teaching-service and of teaching-reward, a 
great present-day problem might be within 
reach of solution. Without in any wise desir- 
ing to inveigh against the private school, I 
cannot refrain from expressing the long cher- 
ished conviction that the private school ought 
not to be necessary in our democracy. Not 
very long ago, occasion offered to make a sug- 
gestion to the head of a private school in New 
York, which suggestion was quickly vetoed 
because “the girls’ desks might be tampered 
with and our pupils take such a pride in their 
belongings.” The private school can be made 
unnecessary, if we will but make the public 
school better. Some foppish and foolish par- 
ents will always continue to send their child- 
ren to private schools, but we ought to be 
able to make our public schools so efficient and 
so excellent that parents will, in the main, 
feel that they cannot afford to send their 
children to any other than the public schools. 
This were a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, even though some of our finest men 
and women now teach in the so-called private 
schools. The private-school system which is 
fast growing is distinctly anti-American,— 
a menace to our American democracy. The 
very life-blood of our democracy is the training 
which is given in the public school, and the pri- 
vate school is not conducive to the spread and 
permanence of the American spirit. 

The masses are being incited against the 
classes—is one of the chief counts in the in- 
dictment against yellow journalism. This in- 
cipient antagonism will become far graver in 
the near future if the public school become the 
school of the poor and the private school the 
school of the rich or well-to-do. One of the 
prime purposes of the public school is to bring 
the child of the poor man and the child of the 
rich man together on the common level of 
school-life and in the wholesome and search- 
ing contact of school rivalry. Nothing could 
be better for the child of the millionaire than 
to be thrown into close association and con- 
stant competition with the child of the wage- 
earner. Let them come to know and respect 
each other as they needs must in the public 
school. Through the endless multiplication of 
the private schools and the conversion of the 
public school into the poor child’s school, an 
end may be put to the one opportunity of the 
rich man and the poor man of the morrow 
to meet together. Thus the misunderstanding, 
which obtains between the rich and the poor, 
may become irreconcilable and irremediable. 
Mine is the seemingly radical position that 
far from lending state support and counten- 
ance to private or sectarian schools, the time 
may come when these will not be permitted to 
exist. But the abolition of the private school 
and the parochial school must be deferred 
until the day when we shall have succeeded in 
making the public school so immeasurably su- 
perior to every other that legislation will no 
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longer be needed to achieve this end. If it be 
true, as is urged, that some of the best and 
most gifted teachers in the land are in the 
private schools, this were a sad commentary 
upon the management of the public schools in 
American cities. No cheese-paring economy 
in public education, if you please! For our 
children, the children of the democracy, we 
demand the best. 

The tasks and opportunities of the teacher 
may be briefly summed up: Education must 
individualize, having regard to the accentua- 
tion of personality. Education must emanci- 
pate or liberate children, who are the sons and 
daughters of the republic; education must 
ethicize, that is, it must influence and exalt the 
moral nature of the child. 

What is the task of the teacher? What 
shall be taught? How shall instruction be 
given? The answer to the what of teaching 
should be not things but tendencies. In the 
multiplicity of things taught to-day we are in 
danger of losing sight of fundamentals. We 
teach many branches but, as Emerson said, no 
roots. The Germans use the term, Gruendlich- 
keit, with regard to education which thorough- 
ness but imperfectly renders, for Gruendlich- 
keit literally means getting down to the ground, 
to the very roots. The teaching of the “three 
R’s” has been superseded by such a host of 
subjects that we are in peril of losing our grip 
on the one object of teaching but that object, 
the answer to the what of teaching, can best 
be stated in response to the how of teaching 
which is almost of greater importance. 

The teacher must be the educator. To edv- 
cate is to draw out, not to dump into, the mind 
of the child, to lead from darkness to light, to 
help the child to the right use of every sense, 
organ and faculty. Every teacher should be to 
a pupil what Miss Sullivan was to Miss Kellar. 
In Miss Sullivan the fruits of preparation and 
consecration were visible,—years of preparation 
and a lifetime of consecration. Blind, deaf, 
mute, Helen Kellar was helped by her teacher 
to an almost miraculous degree of self-de- 
velopment and self-realization. Our children 
are comparable to Helen Kellar; they need 
Miss Sullivans as teachers. 

Parenthetically it may be said that the 
teacher must not only know but also know 
how to impart. One cannot impart unless 
one give a part of what one has. The teacher 
must know three things,—what to teach, how 
to teach, whom to teach. Every subject may 
be made appealing, even fascinating, to. the 
child. No subject is dry though every sub- 
ject may be drily taught. Dull, deadly dull, 
teachers there are aplenty, but there are no 
dull themes of instruction. No subject, how- 
ever interesting in itself, is immune to the des- 
iccating, deadening influence of an_ arid 
teacher. Edward Bowen, one of the foremost 
teachers of the nineteenth century, lays down 
as a pedagogic rule: “The boy must at all 
hazards be interested in the lessons.” 

If mine were the privilege of laying down 
a single rule for the guidance of teachers, tt 
would be,—a child’s individuality is a sacr 
thing, and is to be regarded and dealt with 
as holy and inviolable. The individuality of 
a child is to be respected, and as far as may 
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be nurtured and developed. This is the high- 
est art and the noblest part of teaching. Pro- 
fessor Dewey has said: “The child must 
live—his own life.” I know of no better 
definition of education than that of the author 
of “The Simple Life”: “ Education should 
consist in thinking with one’s own mind, feel- 
ing with one’s own heart, expressing the little 
personalities of the inmost invisible I.” Re- 
pression is never to be attempted by the 
teacher. The art of arts in teaching is to help 
the child to expression—to self-expression. 
Expression of self by pupil and not the re- 
pression of pupil by teacher,—must come to 
be conceived as one of the canons of teaching. 

One may urge upon the teacher the impor- 
tance of furthering at every moment the indi- 
viduality of the child and yet not be unmind- 
ful of the difficulties which stand in the way of 
individualization in a classroom in which there 
are forty, even fifty, and sometimes sixty 
pupils. But these difficulties, vexing and im- 
peding though they be, need not be insur- 
mountable to a teacher who is genuinely in 
earnest. The teacher must take to heart and 
commend to children the high counsel of 
Emerson: Insist upon yourself; never imi- 
tate. Help every child to be himself, his best 
and finest self, but ever himself. John Jones, 
who is himself, is more to be desired than a 
tenth-rate, unsuccessful imitation of Wash- 
ington or Lincoln. The great and good are 
never to be held up for servile imitation but 
ever for free emulation. I have sometimes 
wished that teachers might accept for their 
own guidance the principle and practice of Sala- 
din; I have never asked that all trees should 
have the same bark. Some years ago, at the 
installation of a young minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, a number of addresses had 
been made in every one of which he had been 
adjured to be like his great predecessor, Dr. 
Bellows. The closing address of the day was 
briefly spoken by Robert Collyer, who said: 
“My young friend, you have been asked and 
implored and warned to be like Dr. Bellows. 
Don’t do it. Just try to be the best Theodore 
Williams you can.” I wish that teachers 
might everywhere essay the same simple task,— 
to help the pupil to live out his own life at its 
best and highest, to see with his own eyes, 
to hear with his own ears, to stand upon his 
own feet, to think with his own mind. And 
this high office the teacher may hope to fulfill 
if but he will be mindful of the distinction be- 
tween instruction and educaton. “ Instruction 
is imparting information to a mind and may 
be likened to the act of pouring water into 
a vessel. Education is the guidance of the 
growth of a mind and may be likened to the 
Process of cultivating a plant.” Education is 
cultivation and has reference to the processes 
of growth. 

Rightfully do we demand that the teacher 
shall be the educator rather than the instructor, 
seeing that the ultimate aim of education is 
liberty of thought and action. Teaching is 
unworthy of the name unless it help the child 
to be able to think for himself, which in the 
last analysis is to seek the truth without fear 
or prejudice, and to act for himself, which is 
to choose the right. A noted teacher of our 
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own day has said: “The three arts of educa- 
cation are seeing, reading, thinking. The boy 
who learns to see is awakened; the boy who 
learns to read is enriched; the boy who learns 
to think is emancipated. Education begins 
with the memory, continues through the judg- 
ment; culminates in the will. To teach a boy 
to be good is a fine thing; to fit him to choose 
to be good is a finer.” Was not this in the 
mind of Emerson when, speaking to the Free 
Religious Association in 1869, he said: All ed- 
ucation is to accustom him to trust himself, 
discriminate between his higher and lower 
thoughts, exert the timid faculties until they 
are robust and thus train him to self help un- 
til he ceases to be an underling, a tool and 
becomes a benefactor. 

If the fostering of liberty of thought and 
action be everywhere the aim of education, this 
is peculiarly true in a democracy. The teacher 
and the school must never forget that it is 
theirs to educate a race of freemen, to train 
future citizens for the liberty and self-restraint 
which are the essentials of citizenship in a 
Democracy. The teacher ought never to lose 
sight of the truth that the classroom is not 
to be a petty despotism but a miniature re- 
public and the teacher is not to be the re- 
pressive tyrant but the freedom-nurturing 
leader, whose task it is “to train responsible, 
self-directing agents, not to make soldiers.” 
If it be true, as said Milton, that the true aim 
of education is to train the man and the citi- 
zen, this truth places a special obligation upon 
the teacher in a democracy. The teacher, who 
is the servant of the state, must fit children 
for the understanding of the duties and rights 
of a citizen of our commonwealth. Educa- 
tion must at every point train the child with 
reference to his future citizenship in’ our 
American democracy. 

Civics is beginning to take its proper place 
in school and college curricula. Few contribu- 
tions within recent years to the art of train- 
ing for citizenship have been more significant 
than the school city or school republic, which 
gives the child a foretaste of citizenship obli- 
gations and responsibilities. The school-city, 
like its prototype, the real city, needs intelli- 
gent leadership. Indifference and sloth are as 
fatal in the conduct of the little school-republic 
as they. may yet prove to our greater republic. 
Better no school-city than to have it estab- 
lished where the inevitable leader is not aflame 
with desire for a better civic order! 

While a firm believer in the value of a well- 
co-ordinated civic training in school and college, 
I must register a most earnest protest against 
the illusory notion that such training for cit- 
izenship in school and college is of the slight- 
est value, if it be counteracted and nullified 
by pernicious civic example outside of the 
classroom. How can a teacher hope to impart 
to children a sense of civic duty and civic 
loyalty as long as in the neighboring City Hall 
the Mayor and Aldermen are serving every in- 
terest but the common interest. A clean and 
efficient administration of the city’s affairs is 
the best possible medium of civic training 
within the school. No number of civic courses 
can undo the effect wrought upon the child 
mind by an inefficient Mayor or a corrupt 
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City Council. Something, much, everything 
must be done that the race of boodlers and 
grafters be not perpetuated in our municipali- 
ties from generation to generation. The 
shame of the cities will become ineradicably 
fixed unless we resolutely set out to fit our 
children for fine citizenship by affording them 
the example of fine citizenship. 

What hope may we cherish of training our 
youth for nobler living and loftier citizenship 
as long as the head of an American University 
unblushingly constitutes himself glorifier-in- 
chief of a system of commercial piracy. What 
more training moreover, are we giving to our 
youth as long as a college president is suf- 
fered to lead in the accursed apotheosis of suc- 
cess however fatal the price which it demands? 
Of what avail are text-books in civics to -be, 
while in your own state it is planned to set up 
in the capital a monument to the memory of 
the arch-debaucher of your political life? Let 
not this great commonwealth dream of the 
possibility of civic instruction for its youth 
as long as it plans to erect statues for dead 
criminals instead of enforcing the statutes 
against living criminals. The Governor of 
New York,—a Governor with a conscience and 
a will—is in himself the best civic training 
which my own State can offer to its youth. 
High civic ideals and ceaseless effort at reali- 
zation of them in city, state and national ad- 
ministration will be an infallible guide on the 
pathway of citizenship and no lesser light is 
trustworthy. 

One word may be said concerning the Greek 
letter fraternities which have foolishly been per- 
mitted to gain a foothold in our high schools. 
President Alderman tells the story of the col- 
lege student who, not having carefully listened 
to the assigned subject of an essay competi- 
tion, “ The Test of Learning,” wrote on “ The 
Pest of Learning.” The Greek letter frater- 
nity in the high-school is a pest of learning. 
When we become alive to the menace of them 
and sensible to our own power, the high-school 
Greek-letter fraternities will speedily pass. 
They are unfraternal but they are Greek in 
their magnifying of the arts of pleasure which, 
Greek-letter piety to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is hardly needed amid the hyper-Hellen- 
istic tendencies of our age. 

De Quincy divided books into two great 
classes,—according as these imparted informa- 
tion or endued with power. Let us be slow 
to accept this fine distinction as valid in the 
realm of teaching, seeing that information 
and power are often two sides of the same 
shield. That which in the getting is information 
may in the having and the using spell power. 
The teacher, I submit, is called upon not so 
much to inform as to form and reform. Every 
branch of knowledge can be made not merely 
informing to the mind but formative of charac- 
ter. It were the veriest commonplace to point 
out how every branch of study may not only 
increase knowledge but re-enforce power. 
Thus history is ill-taught which does not trace 
the ascent of man despite a myriad falls and 
backslidings, which does not confirm man’s 
faith in human progress upward and onward 
forever. The science of geography ought to 
serve in the hands of an enlightened teacher to 
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stay the narrowness and provincialism which 
take no account of the largeness of life’s hori- 
zons, which are blind to earth’s wider outlooks 
Mathemaics ought constantly be made to min- 


’ ister to the sense of accuracy of speech and 


thought and deed. And the nature sciences are 
in truth ineffectively taught if, though laying 
hold on primary facts, they do not kindle the 
imagination and invite its loftier flights. All 
this is summed up in the admonition of John 
Morley touching the need of “a kind of 
knowledge that not only enlightens the under- 
standing but enriches the character.” Our 
own American sage laid down the same truth 
when he urged: Let us make our education 
brave and preventive. Something of the same 
thought is hinted at the hero of Disraeli’s 
story, who tells his father that he left college, 
“because they taught me only words and I 
wish to learn ideas.” 

It is of the highest importance that teach- 
ing in the American school be conceived to be 
opportunity for the greatening of moral nower 
as well as means of spreading information. 
For one thing, many educators are indicting the 
entire educatonal system of the land on the 
ground of its failure to moralize the nation. 
That is to say, the moral shortcomings of the 
people are laid at the door of the school and 
more especially charged to the omission of the 
school in the matter of giving explicit ethical 
instruction. So grave, however unjustifiable a 
charge lays upon those who believe in the 
present day system of education the burden of 
making our education moral in its purposes 
and results. Just because we deny the just- 
ness of the above quoted impeachment of the 
American school we must do what in us lies 
to the end that education shall, in the words 
of Montaigne, make us not more wise but bet- 
ter wise. The secular character of the teach- 
ing in the American school affords no reason 
for its failing to be broadly ethical and even 
deeply religious. 

Many of us will doubtless be moved to echo 
the thought of Dr. Crooker: “The personality 
of the teacher is the chief source of moral in- 
fluence in the schoolroom. The true teacher 
makes his school a school of applied morals 
where character really grows.” For yet an- 
other reason, such as rest their faith in the po- 
tencies of the American schools ought to put 
forth every effort so that, in the absence of 
formal and technical moral instruction, edu- 
cation become moral in value and in influence, 
remembering too, that the pursuit of this aim 
may serve to desecularize the school, in the 
best sense of that term. Nothing could be 
more hurtful to our democracy than to in- 
troduce religious teaching into the school 


though ostensibly only for moral instruction | 


or exhortation. Apart from the circumstance 


that the introduction of religious teaching, | 
which cannot in the nature of things long re- | 


main non-sectarian, were in violation of the 
unwritten law of the American commonwealth 
such a step would do much to retard if it did 
mot wholly thwart the benign process of uni- 
fication in the public school,—not amalgamation 
nor absorption—which is bringing our children 
together in one vast indivisible bond, the chil- 
dren of a score of races and tongues, peoples 
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and faiths. When religious teaching is made 
an element of the instruction of the public 
school, the American school, as we know it and 
as we love it, will cease to be. 

For a last and most cogent reason, I would 
have the instruction given in the public school 
of moral tendency and import. Some years 
ago, President Eliot severely arraigned the 
American school, holding that the. barbarous 
vice of drunkenness was an accusation against 
the reasoning power which the school ought to 
train. He further alluded to the prevalence 
of gambling, an extraordinarily unintelligent 
form of pleasurable excitement, to the gravest 
crimes of violence committed in great number 
all over the United States, to the civic corrup- 
tion and the crowded penal institutions. All 
of these things he viewed as proofs of the 
breakdown of the educational system of 
the land, of its failure to keep pace with life 
and social development. But is not something 
more to be said? Do the counts in the above 
indictment really hold against the public 
school? Is the public school really answer- 
able for a state of affairs which might be still 
graver were it not for the beneficent influ- 
ence of the school. In a word, we are not 
to charge to the school the faults and failures 
of our age, responsibliity for which must of 
right be shared by all the co-existent agencies 
of human well-being, such as the family, the 
home, the church, the press. While in one 
sense the school is to be the leader of society, 
it must needs be representative in another sense 
of the moral ideals and aspirations of its time. 
We face again a problem parallel to that in- 
volved in civic training. The school, whatever 
be the power and consecration of its guidance, 
cannot annul the facts of the world without 
in the mind of the child. The school must 
aim higher than the ethical level of the age 
but its moral standards, however high or low, 
are bound to have the largest part in shaping 
the instruction of the school, in moulding for 
good or ill the influence of the teacher. 

A final reason may be cited in support of 
the counsel of the school to give moral bear- 
ing to every type and manner of teaching. 
Only if the office of education be interpreted 
in the terms of ambition and serviceableness, 
can the final end of education be achieved,— 
intellectual individualization and ethical social- 
ization. It is the business of education to help 
man to stand alone intellectually and to help 
men to stand together ethically. Better a 
truce to education and the passing of the 
school than that these greaten the tendencies 
which menace us, intellectual gregariousness 
and moral Ishmaelism; education must lead to 
the intellectual emancipations which shall in- 
spire a man to stand alone and to the ethical 
self-constraints which shall impel men to stand 
and walk and work together,—intellectually 
every man for himself; morally no man for 
himself alone but each for all and all for each. 

The demands upon the teacher and by the 
teacher may briefly be summarized. More 
should be asked for the teacher and fromthe 
teacher. For the teacher, in the name of the 
child, I ask all that it does become a state 
to bestow upon its faithful servants,—respect, 
dignity, honor and such maintenance as is 
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needed adequately to support the’ men and 
women who give all in the service of the State. 
From the teacher, in the name of the child, 
I ask more, yea, everything that is needed to 
upbuild and ennoble the State through nobly 
upbuilding the lives of its sons and daughters. 

It was Jules Simon who said: “The nation 
that has the best schools is the first nation in 
the world. If it is not so to-day, it will be to- 
morrow.” The Jewish masters of other days 
named a pupil the child of his teacher. They 
tell the tale of the deputation sent to a neigh- 
boring city to consult with its guardians. 
When the messengers reached the object of 
their quest, they made known their desire to 
meet with the city’s guardians. Whereupon the 
soldiery and constabulary were summoned. 
But, remarked the strangers, these are not your 
city’s guardians. Next the rulers of the city 
presented themselves, but, again, it was ob- 
jected that these are not the guardians of the 
city. “Who are the guardians of our city?” 
was asked of the visitors. And these replied: 
“Your teachers. These are the true guardians 
of your city and the conservers of its welfare.” 
May this ancient parable serve as spur and 
stimulus to the teachers of our own day. 
Heartening and inspiration may they ever find 
in'the summons of Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
the teachers of America: 

Teachers of Teachers! Yours the task, 

Noblest that noble minds can ask, 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands, 

Through all the mists of morn. 

And knowing well the future’s need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the seed 

To flower in years unborn. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
PRESSING PROBLEMS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


HIS was the topic for the morning’s 
session, and it called out considerable 
discussion, with some ideas which have not 
previously, so far as we know, been voiced 
before the Association. The first speaker on 
the programme was Supt. Herbert S. Put- 
nam, of Bradford county, who said that the 
teaching of agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence is needed in the rural schools, These 
subjects introduced into the curriculum in 
the country schools will help to solve the 
school problem. If we were to print the 
actual conditions existing in the country 
schools we would shock the public. The 
schools are doing good work, but not as 
good as it would be possible to have them 
do. If we read in print the real state of 
things which now exists we would not be 
willing to send our children to these 
schools. The time when there are graded 
schools in the county is to be hoped for— 
consolidated schools, if you please—with the 
pupils carried to and from their homes, a 
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nine-months’ term, instruction in agricul- 
ture and domestic science. Then the 
country schools would be able to do as 
good work as the city schools. 

Supt. T. S. Davis, of Blair County: In 
a certain old book of standard literature a 
story is told of a famous general who was 
afflicted with a most loathsome disease. 
After trying all the skilled physicians of 
his own land and failing to obtain relief, 
he was persuaded by the words of a captive 
servant girl to go down into her country 
and try to get the assistance of a renowned 
physician of her own people. So with a 
vast treasure at his disposal, provided by 
the king of his country, as a gift to the 
renowned doctor, he took his departure, 
surrounded by a large retinue of servants. 
When he reached the home of the physician 
he ordered his servants to place the gift at 
his disposal and inform the doctor that he 
was waiting outside ready to be cured of 
his disease. Without coming out to inter- 
view his patient, a message was sent to 
him, “Go bathe seven times in the river 
Jordan and your flesh will be made whole.” 
The great general departed in sorrow and 
anger. “The rivers of my own country 
are better than the Jordan, and the cure is 
too simple, too commonplace, too ordinary.” 
His followers and friends insisted, and 


plead with him that he try the cure, even if 
it was simple and ordinary. He yielded, 
and “his flesh became as that of a little 
child.” 

We must be willing to do the ordinary 
commonplace things in order to better the 


condition of our country schools. The 
most pressing need of our rural schools is 
an aroused and aggressive public spirit of 
the citizens that compose the school dis- 
trict. When that spirit is aroused, self- 
sacrifice will take the place of selfishness, 
higher taxes will be levied and collected, bet- 
ter school houses will be built and equipped, 
competent teachers will be employed at 
living salaries and the salaries of the good 
and faithful teachers of that district will 
be doubled or even trebled. In order to 
bring about this happy state of affairs, 
school superintendents and school teachers 
must be willing to do their commonplace, 
ordinary, every-day work thoroughly and 
without murmuring. Educational meetings 
of different kinds must be held in the 
various communities. The public press 
and the influential citizens of the community 
must be enlisted in their support. The su- 
perintendent and teachers are the tduca- 
tional leaders of their respective communi- 
ties and they are largely responsible for the 
educational sentiment of the community. 
“But we cannot speak in public or preside 
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at such meetings,” says some one. That is 
not absolutely necessary. We can find some 
one who can speak. It is always less diffi- 
cult to find talkers than doers. 

We can live such a faithful life to the 
details of our profession, to the common 
ordinary affairs of the school, that our 
lives, our deeds, our actions will speak 
louder and more forcibly than pages of 
manuscript or tons of oratory that comes 
only from the hand and head. Beloved, 
are we willing to bathe in the Jordan 
seven times? Let us as superintendents 
and teachers do our ordinary commonplace 
work better and more thoroughly day by 
day. If we want to save the world we must 
first save the individual. I am the indi- 
vidual, you are the individual. If we 
want to arouse the public we must first of 
all be aroused ourselves, and then at the 
forefront of our educational army ask them 
to follow where waves the “white plume 
of Navarre.” ; 

Supt. W. W. Evans, of Columbia county, 
related several instances of superstition and 
ignorance of common scientific facts, among 
the farmers of his community, and then 
continued that the most pressing problem 
in the country schools is breaking up the 
superstitions of the country people. Some 
of our people believe in totems and pow- 
wowing. There are men in Columbia 
county who plant according to the phases 
of the moon. There are others who do not 
believe in the San Jose scale because they 
cannot see it. They have most meager no- 
tions of science—are guilty of stupendous 
errors. This condition exists over the 
whole State. These people are opposed to 
proper education. They do not believe in 
science teaching. They opposed the rural 
free delivery scheme and delayed its adop- 
tion. They are, in many ways, the best 
people in the county—honest, independent. 
better people than most of those found in 
the cities. The problem is to teach them 
that there are laws underlying all phases 
of life. If mother makes poor bread the 
girls will make poor bread too. If father 
has queer notions the boys will in all prob- 
ability have the same notions. In_ the 
country the only way that the children 
learn things is from their parents. If 
nothing is done along this line error will 
be endlessly propagated. The children 
must be given a different point of view 
from their parents. The chief condition 
of progress is this—that the son shall see a 
little farther into the truth than the father. 
There has been little progress in the country 
districts along many lines for a number of 
years. The pressing need is to establish an 
intermediary between the home and the 
school, so that the point of view of the 
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former may be improved, and the people 
be brought to understand that there are 
scientific laws underlying all natural phe- 
nomena, and that obedience to these laws 
brings success, while neglect or disobedi- 
ence means failure. 

Who shall act as intermediary? The 
school ought to give the boys and girls the 
scientific point of view. The chief thing in 
the school is the teacher. If the teacher is 
afraid of a cow, she will fail to do some 
work which she might otherwise have ac- 
complished. Many teachers fail to appre- 
ciate the country point of view, they do not 
have the scientific attitude. They are 
good people, but their place is not in the 
country schools. Their teaching has the 
result that the boys and girls get the idea 
that country life is undesirable, and they 
leave for the towns. 

Where are teachers to secure such train- 
ing as will give them the proper attitude? 
No teacher will ever appreciate evolution 
who never studied biology. There is no 
place in Pennsylvania where the teachers 
of the rural schools can get the training 
which I mean. Does State College do it? 
No; it makes specialists. We do not want 


the specialist’s point of view. We want 
the point of view of the average man. The 
boys who go to State College from Colum- 


bia county never come back. The bulletins 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
are good things but the farmers do not ask 
for them, and few could understand them 
if they did receive them. There is no hope 
from the State College. 

The place to prepare teachers is in the 
normal schools. I am a product of these 
schools and have a high regard for their 
work, But they do not do all they ought 
especially for the country people. Students 
who attend these schools get no idea of 
country life. It is difficult to get the people 
to go along with the superintendent to 
visit their own schools. The normal schools 
want to wake up and study this problem. 
The normal schools ought to actually 
raise their own vegetables, the students do- 
ing the work, for the benefit of education. 
They should be able to calculate whether 
it pays to feed corn to pigs. Girls ought 
to cook and bake and learn to make good 
butter, in order to give them the right atti- 
tude toward life in the country. If such 
training is good for the negroes at Tuske- 
gee it is good for us. This is a hard prob- 
lem to work out. We are at the dawn of 
a great awakening, but the movement has 
not been started by the country people. The 
time is coming, however, when they will 
wake up, and we will then have consoli- 
dated schools and all these other good things 
that we have heard about, and that the 
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country people have deserved these many 
years. 

Supt. Hamilton said that he would like 
to go further than the previous speaker, 
and point out the cause of this backward- 
ness. This has been the idea in Pennsyl- 
vania ever since the foundation of the 
system that every little school district may 
do whatever it pleases. Every little district 
is its own State. If the Code had been 
adopted some of these errors would have 
been rectified. The Pennsylvania schools 
will never be what they ought to be until a 
‘centralized system compels the local dis- 
tricts to do what they ought. In the next 
ten years the rural schools of this State 
will be taught by the graduates of the 
township high schools, and not of the nor- 
mal school. The township high school is 
not an unmixed good. Unless we guard 
against this danger poor teaching in the 
country schools will continue. It is im- 
possible for a city lady to overcome her 
fear of a cow in two or three months. Some 
excellent teachers come from the cities, 
but they are apt to try to reproduce city 
conditions in the country schools, with dis- 
astrous results. Such a girl gave one read- 
ing lesson a day in a rural school because 
she had one algebra lesson a day when she 
went to school. Country people are not 
educating their children to teach in the 
country schools. The State must wake up 
and make liberal provision for teachers of 
rural schools. He agreed with Supt. Put- 
nam as to consolidation. But at present 
only ten per cent. of the township schools 
could be consolidated on account of the 
roads and the odd shapes of many town- 
ships. Pennsylvania must have an organ- 
ized school system for rural communities. 
I have come here for twenty years, and 
we are still discussing the same old things. 
There has been little progress. We must 
have a new code, or there is little hope for 
the country school. One individual cannot 
do anything; I have discovered that after 
twenty-five years of work. The curse of 
Pennsylvania is that every district can. do 
as it pleases. Every advance in education 
has come about by taking power from the 
local district and making the Common- 
wealth supreme. Until that is recognized 
little can be done for the country school, 
for the graduates of the township high 
schools will crowd out the better-nrepared 
teachers on account of local pride. We 
must have legislation before much can 
be done. Pennsylvania has no course of 
study in half the districts. Bids for print- 
ing our course of study reached $280. 
What county superintendent can pay it? 
The result is that the teachers have nothing 
to guide them, particularly those teachers 
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who have been educated in cities and do 
not understand conditions in country 
schools. Our first relief will come from a 
code which will sweep the township out of 
existence, and centralize it. 

Supt. Moore said that we need -closer 
organization and more vitalized teaching. 
The small school is a problem in itself. 
In Chester county one-fourth of the 
schools have only four or six pupils. The 
directors think that any kind of a teacher 
will do for such a school. Township lines 
must be broken down, and a re-adjustment 
of districts made. 

There is a tendency just now to start a 
large number of weak high schools. These 
schools cost $50,000, and not one is needed. 
If the State were properly districted there 
would be no need for these schools and our 
results would be better. 

Supt. Coughlin, referring to the address 
of last night, said that he could not see the 
Jordan in which we need to wash. Supt. 
Hamilton thinks that the Legislature is the 
Jordan. I think the river was most clearly 
pointed out in Supt. Evans’ remarks— 
bringing teachers and parents into proper 
relations in regard to education. We must 
train children into proper relations with 
things, and allow no slovenly habits of 
thinking. Nothing offers more opportunity 
for doing this than scientific study. He re- 
lated several stories of persons who readily 
adjusted themselves to unexpected changes 
in their environment, and said that they 
were educated, although not by the study 
of books, and made a further plea for sci- 
ence teaching. He closed with the hope 
that Supt. Evans would widen the Jordan 
so that all might bathe therein. 

Dept. Supt. Teitrick said that some 
thoughts had been uttered which would 
make it in order to say that a high school 
manual has been prepared and is in the 
hands of the printer, giving an outline of 
high school work and requirements for 
high school entrance. This would be of 
interest to some who might otherwise have 
to work out courses for themselves, As 
soon as printed it will be mailed to super- 
intendents and principals. 

Dr. Herrick said that we need to unify 
our problems. There is much ground for 
hope in Pennsylvania. There will filter 
down from our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, our improved high schools, our im- 
proved normal schools, that which will re- 
sult in better teachers and improved meth- 
ods. There is need, however, to bring the 
common schools into closer relation with 
the higher institutions of learning in the 
State. State College already has a sum- 
mer school. Let us ask Lehigh University 
to give scientific instruction and uplift to 
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our Pennsylvania teachers, that they may 
carry away this spirit to their schools. He 
closed by noting the spirit of optimism at 
this meeting, and thought it would result 
in a wider outlook and greater capacity for 
good work in those who are in attendance. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS IN THE CITY 
SCHOOLS 


was the next and last topic assigned for 
discussion at the meeting of the morning. 
It was opened by Supt. H. C. Missimer, of 
Erie, who said: 

The underlying principle of all school 
training should be the recognition of. the 
individual capacity of each pupil. No 
pupil, in any grade of our public schools, 
who is capable of going ahead should be 
kept marking time for those of less capac- 
ity to catch up. Machine promotion at 
regular periods of the bright, the average, 
the slow and the dull pupils all at one time, 
kills all elasticity in a city school system. 

In a school year of ten months, which is 
the prevailing term in most of our cities, 
where the graded classes in each school 
building are separated from each other by 
short intervals of from one to two or 
three months, every boy and girl doing 
good work in the leading studies, say, for 
three months, can and should be promoted 
to the next.class above. Bright pupils in 
a class can thus easily skip a month, two 
months, or even three months, especially 
when they are studying the same general 
topics of any subject. Reorganization and 
recombination of the pupils left in any 
class with the promoted best pupils of the 
next class below, into a new class, will put 
new spirit into the whole school system. 
If there is not moral courage, or sand 
enough, on the part of the principal and 
teacher to make such special promotions 
on their own judgment, because of the 
angry claims of disgruntled parents that 
their particular Mary or Johnny should 
also receive promotion, because they are 
“just as good as Sarah Jones, or William 
Smith,” who were promoted, then let the 
basis of promotion be a standing for three 
months in the leading studies, running, say, 
from 85 to go per cent., and that will give 
the principal a-definite basis on which to 
act. Blamable retardation in the grades, 
if any, is mainly because of the lack of 
sensible provision for giving pupils the 
opportunity to go ahead according to their 
individual capacities. 

I am convinced that there is a very little 
retardation outside of this failure to pro- 
vide for such promotions. The retarda- 
tion talked about in the educational con- 
ventions, as revealed by the scrutiny of 
school statistics by the special agents of 
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School Inquiries, and ex-Commissioners of 
Education in some of our extra-constitu- 
tional colonial dependencies, is not retarda- 
tion at all, but the slow progress through 
the grades of a large percentage of pupils, 
due to natural conditions for which the 
schools and teachers are about as respon- 
sible as they are for the rise and fall of the 
tides, or the picture of the Man in the 
Moon. Permit me to cite some conditions 
of slow progress beyond the control of 
schools or teachers. 

1. Where does the responsibility rest for 
the inevitable fact that in every class in 
our schools, there are some pupils who are 
below the normal capacity, or are confess- 
edly dull and slow, and naturally require 
more time to do the work of the grade? 
The Creator of all things, alone, and only 
He can be held responsible. 

2. Is the school responsible for the social 
and economic conditions that produce the 
poverty that keeps children out of school 
for the want of necessary clothing and 
shoes, or compels many to work out of 
school hours to help support the family, and 
so causes poor lessons and slower progress 
in school? 

3. Is the school responsible for irregu- 
larities of attendance caused by sickness, 
and epidemic diseases, and the consequent 
loss of schooling under the enforcement 
of the superficial regulations of a State 
Board of Health, which every year causes 
hundreds and hundreds of pupils to lose 
nearly two months schooling because some 
child in the family has the measles, the 
mumps or the chicken-pox? 

4. Irregular attendance caused by a lax 
enforcement of the compulsory law or the 
retention of poor teachers as factors of re- 
tardation may be chargeable to the school 
system, the remedy therefor does not lie 
with the school, but with the school board 
upon whom rests the responsibility for the 
manner of enforcing the law, as well as for 
the reappointment of inefficient teachers. 

Can the frequent changes of teachers, 
caused by resignation and sickness in the 
teaching force; can the change of pupils 
from a country or a parochial to a public 
school; can a change of teachers caused by 
change of residence and change of school 
district; can all these things affecting hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of children in every 
city school district, and naturally causing 
slow progress in their studies, be charge- 
able to the schools? Only in so far as prin- 
cipals are careless in having such transfers 
begin at the same point or grade in the 
new school as they were when they left the 
old schools. 

5. Can the fact that every city has hun- 
dreds or even thousands of foreign speak- 
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ing children in the public schools, who 
take twice as long a time to finish a grade 
as American children—can that be charge- 
able to the schools as “ retardation ”? 

6. If the colored children in many city 
schools, of a lower order of mentality than 
that of white children cause retardation, is 
such retardation blamable? 

7. Can the Compulsory Act, permitting 
children to enter school as late as eight, 
be chargeable to the schools as an element 
of retardation? 

8. Can the loss of lessons caused by 
parents calling children out of school, or 
keeping them out of school every half-day 
or so, and thus interfering with their prog- 
ress, be chargeable to the school as retarda- 
tion? 

g. Can the adenoid afflictions of many 
pupils which invariably interfere with 
their progress, be charged up to the 
schools? Can defects of vision, hearing 
and other physical disorders which retard 
the progress of pupils be chargeable to the 
schools ? 

to. Can the presence of mentally defec- 
tive children in the schools who are a 
burden upon the teacher, whose parents 
will not put them into the institutions pro- 
vided for stich children, and for whom 
School Boards generally refuse to pro- 
vide a special school, or to exclude them 
from school on the ground that they are 
the children of “ tax-payers ”—can the fail- 
ure to advance such pupils be justly called 
retardation? 

11. If poor teachers cause retardation, 
as they undoubtedly do, their retention in 
the schools rests with the School Boards 
who have the sole power in Pennsylvania 
to refuse them a re-appointment. Do the 
Boards do so? It is up to them. 

12. One reason, quite generally pre- 
valent, of retardation in the grades, but 
not changeable to the schools, is the fact 
that many parents do not wish their chil- 
dren to study at home. Social conditions 
have so generally changed in the last ten 
or fifteen years that though once it was 
considered a wholesome thing for the chil- 
dren to stay at home nights, and get their 
lessons, it is now considered too injurious 
to their health, and they mustn’t have their 
growing activities and desires for play re- 
strained by too much confinement. The 
public playgrounds, the nickel shows, the 
children parties, the boys’ clubs—the fore- 
runner of the men’s clubs—and other inno- 
cent resorts, monopolize the attention of 
the youngsters out of school, and are all 
considered necessary to their development 
morallv, spiritually and physically, while 
the confinement at home to get their lessons 
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is quite hurtful, and may produce nervous 
collapse from over-study. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


How long the high school, with its com- 
promise courses of study for both boys and 
girls, in the usual proportion of about two 
girls to one boy, shall continue to be the 
prevailing type of high school throughout 
the country is a matter of deep concern—a 
pressing problem. 

It is a significent fact that over three- 
fifths of the boys in our high schools, and 
more than one-half of the girls drop out 
before graduation, and that more than one- 
half of all who originally enter the high 
school fail to graduate. Why drop out? 
“Had to go to work” is the stereotyped 
reason generally given on the records. 


That is not the real reason for not one out’ 


of twenty who leave the high school. In- 
difference, loss of interest in the high 
school studies, are nearer the truth. Why 
indifference and loss of interest? Because 
in compromise courses for both boys and 
girls, the boys are compelled to take studies 
which the girls like, and the boys do not 
care for; and the girls are compelled to 
take studies which the boys like and the 
girls do not care for; so that under such 
inequality of interest there results a grow- 
ing indifference which leads many boys and 
girls to stop school. 

If every pupil, boy or girl, were born 
mentally equal to his or her schoolmate; 
if every pupil’s brain, regardless of sex, 
were potentially capable of the same de- 
velopment under a universal curriculum; if 
every pupil—boy or girl—were made from 
the same germinal stuff; if all brain cells 
were capable of the same kind and amount 
of development, then a common mold could 
be used for any and all high school pupils. 
Heredity, nationality, prenatal influence, 
mental strength, and physical vigor would 
be of no particular weight, for all could 
be fashioned and developed alike, and come 
out with the same mental accomplishments. 
What folly! What utter absurdities! Yet, 
after all, these are the general assumptions 
on which the work of the high school is 
organized. 

Put all our boys, all our girls, with their 
fixed, unalterable, ineradicable, different 
sexual and mental instincts into a co-edu- 
cational high school; put them all through 
the same mental hopper, mostly under wo- 
men teachers too, and the outcome is in- 
evitably a grist of boys, hundreds of them, 
half feminized, utterly unfitted to earn a 
happy living, without one iota of that prac- 
tical training so necessary for immediate 
service in life, without one spark of that 
manly, masculine courage so necessary to 


-sexes at the age of puberty? 
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meet the difficulties of life; and then a grist 
of girls, hundreds of them, filled with 
fritterings and morsels of masculine knowl- 
edge such as Latin, algebra, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, etc., which they will 
never use in this, or any other world, and 
utterly untrained as yet in those accom- 
plishments which go to make a good wife, 
a good mother, and a happy home. 

Common sense in everything except in 
educating our children. The horse dealers 
know better; they do not put cart-horses, 
farm horses, racers, hunters, and circus 
horses into one ring and train them all 
under one set of rules. To do so were to 
ruin the good qualities of all. The cart- 
horse receives his special training, the 
farm-horse his, the racer his, the hunter 
his, and the circus horse his. 

Why not recognize then, at the least, in 
education the first, great, ineradicable dif- 
ferences in the mental instincts of the two 
And why, 
when those differences assert themselves, 
should they be subjected to the same train- 
ing, and one not adapted to the needs of 
either ? 

A boy entering into adolescent manhood, 
a girl entering into young womanhood, are 
two entirely different propositions. The 
boy at that age becomes more assertive, 
more reckless, more self-confident and con- 
ceited, more boisterous in manner, more 
self-complacent and, above all, doesn’t want 
to be run by a woman, nor be tied to a 
woman’s apron strings. That’s nature’s 
law; that’s God’s law, and the boy can’t 
help it. Why ignore it in his education? 

The girl at the age of budding woman- 
hood changes her entire nature. She be- 
comes more shy, more retiring, more self- 
conscious; she thinks more about herself, 
about her looks, wants to beautify herself, 
wants to be beautiful, loves nice things, 
nice clothes, loves flowers, becomes more 
emotional than a boy, is more easily swayed 
by her feelings, by her affections. She 
can’t help it. That is nature’s law; that is 
God’s law. Why ignore it in her educa- 
tion? Nature herself indicates by clear 
and unmistakable signs that the education 
of boys and girls, from the age of puberty, 
should be entirely different, should proceed 
along different lines, and should be entirely 
separate. To force them into the same 
training is to warp the boy out of his nat- 
ural lines of manly development, and to 
twist the girl into unnatural channels of 
thought and action. Under a course of 
training the same for both we defeat the 
boy’s complete manly development, make 
him part woman, or mostly molly-coddle, 
and deprive the girl of that training which 
will make her more attractive, more wo- 
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manly and sweeter and more admirable in 
every way, as God intended she should be. 
Boys like athletics, so do girls, but of a 
different kind; boys naturaly like the 
studies that bring to them the opportunity 
to be something in life; girls like the stud- 
ies that tend to enlarge their graces of 
person, speech; you may interest a girl in 
the Idylls of the King, or the Search for the 
Holy Grail, or the character of Launcelot; 
but all that is wearisome, mushy stuff to 
any average, full-blooded rascal of a boy 
of sixteen who wants to do things but 
doesn’t know how; and to whom the ma- 
jority of his high school studies are so 
much lumber in which he can see no good 
whatever. And recollect, too, that about 
95 per cent. of all the boys in the high 
school are just about of that character. 
Why put such boys under the present 
high school training, where the teachers 
are nearly all women, understanding about 
as much of a boy’s adolescent male ideas 
and thoughts as a wooden Indian? Why 
subject our boys to a training that neither 
gives him control of his hands, nor drills 
his mind to observe facts and apply his 
lessons? Why should we not at once 


train the budding man to be proficient in 
some one thing, in some one line instead of 


emasculating his natural energies by com- 
pelling him to absorb, under women teach- 
ers, the merry-go-round ideas of girls? 
Take an active, aggressive youngster, full 
of life and mischief, and give him a four- 
years training with girls and, of course, he 
won’t go into a carpenter shop now; and he 
will be very apt to consider work with his 
hands beneath his social level. He has no 
serious ideas of life, has a false pride due 
to his associations, and the doughy smat- 
terings of a little of this, that or the other 
science or language. He may know some- 
thing of dead men and past manners, but 
of living men and methods he knows abso- 
lutely nil. There are not five per cent. of 
the pupils of any high school who are so 
endowed mentally that they will become 
strong intellectual men or women. Ninety- 
five per cent. of all our high school pupils 
must earn their own living in some form 
or other of manual labor. Why not recog- 
nize that fact, and exercise common sense 
in their education? 

_ Put the boys—the 95 per cent. together 
into one industrial high school taught by 
men teachers—virile men, practical men of 
the world, not sissies, men who can get at 
a boy’s adolescent ideas and thoughts, con- 
trol his morbid fancies, stimulate his little 
ambitions which at this period may be 
fanned into a strong, enduring flame or 
snuffed out forever. It is the male in- 
stinct that must be aroused in our boys to 
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make them strong men. To force a boy 
into ways of feminine thinking is to make 
him a useless man. 

Unload some of the text-books, throw 
them out the window—Latin, Greek, an- 
cient history, English history and poetry— 
but not the English language or the way 
to speak and write it. Put in forges, car- 
penter’s benches, draughting instruments, 
simple and practical laboratories for the 
study of physics, chemistry and electricity ; 
put in a man’s gymnasium and a swimming 
pool. A half-day for the shop or labora- 
tory, a half-day for instruction and the 
gymnasium ; keep it up day by day, develop 
the boy’s inherent productive powers, and 
when he’s through that kind of schooling 
he wont be a misfit, nor a helpless youth, 
nor a useless man. 

Do the same thing for the girls—the 
ninety-five per cent.—in a girl’s industrial 
school, taught if you please by women, 
along the lines of work adapted to women, 
and when they are through with such train- 
ing we shall get the corollary of the educa- 
tional proposition, useful girls and helpful 
women. 

Let us recognize in the adult education 
of the young, their different powers based 
upon their different sexual instincts, let 
us recognize the ever-varying difference 
of ability and capacity in each individual. 
These differences are ineradicable and 
fixed, and permanent. We can’t make 
them all the same, the bent of each should 
be recognized. 

As the divine Plato put in into the mouth 
of Socrates: 

“ Citizens—You are brothers, yet God 
has framed you differently; some of you 
have the power of command, and these he 
has composed of gold, wherefore also they 
have the greatest honor; others of silver, 
to be auxiliaries; others again, who are to 
be husbandmen and craftsmen, he has made 
of brass and iron; and the species will gen- 
erally be preserved in the children. But 
as you are of the same original family, a 
golden parent will sometimes have a silver 
son, or a silver parent a golden son. And 
God proclaims to the rulers, as a first prin- 
ciple, that ‘before all they should watch 
over their offspring, and see what elements 
mingle with their nature; for, if a son of a 
golden or silver father has an admixture 
of brass and iron, then nature orders a 
transposition of ranks, and the eye of the 
ruler must not be pitiful towards his child 
because he has to descend in the scale and 
become a husbandmen or artisan; just as 
there may be others sprung from the artisan 
class who are raised to honor, and become 
guardians and auxiliaries. For an oracle 
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says that when a man of brass or iron 
guards the state, it will then be destroyed.” 

District Supt. Chew, of Philadelphia, 
said that in his district there are 400 teach- 
ers and 20,000 pupils. Ninety per cent. of 
these are Russian Jews, five per cent. 
Italians and one per cent. negroes. The 
teachers do not live in this district and have 
to come long distances to their schools. 
Some of them spend as much time on the 
trolley as it takes to come from Philadel- 
phia to Bethlehem, every school day. It 
is a peculiar and pressing problem to prop- 
erly conserve the interests of pupils and 
teachers under these conditions. A normal 
school graduate, for instance, comes into 
this district because her place on the list 
of applicants compels her to do so. She 
goes into a school where there are fifty or 
seventy-five or possibly a hundred and 
twenty-five pupils, Italians. None of them 
speak English. They have no public school 
instinct or inheritance, their parents do not 
understand our system. She goes to her 
room, and finds these conditions: 

1. That the class comes to school only 
one-half of each day. 

2. That the course of study is so planned 
that she must give to these children in half 
time the same amount as is given in less 
crowded schools in full days. 


The result is that in three to five years 
she makes it her business to get transferred 
nearer home, and another girl of the same 
type comes, to go away in her turn later 
on. The girls can not be blamed for leav- 


ing under such conditions. They are right 
in doing so. I believe that the schools are 
and ought to be for the teacher in so far 
that she should be the biggest person in the 
school. She should know that her salary 
is a proper return for the work she is do- 
ing. She should not be compelled to admit 
that special teachers are paid more for 
their work than she is getting. Until we 
recognize the teacher to be the biggest 
problem in the school we are wrong. 
Neither the attendance officer or the medi- 
cal inspector is of greater importance. The 
girl referred to above spends a considerable 
sum on car fare and in providing lunch. 
Teachers stop work at twelve, and at one- 
thirty are on duty again. In that time she 
must go out for lunch or prepare it her- 
self. If she goes out, she must ride for a 
half-hour each way in order to reach a 
restaurant where she would care to eat her 
lunch, for those in that locality are not 
such as she cares to visit. It looks to me 
as if the continual talk about the children 
was too one-sided. We ought to talk of 
the teacher also when we are talking about 
conservation of energy. 

Much is said about the city school suffer- 
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ing from the effects of the country school 
and vice versa. The superintendent who 
is wise and knows what he sees, goes into 
a school of forty or fifty divisions and sees 
as many separate plans. There is not as 
much co-ordination in the work of the 
teachers as there ought to be. Because of 
the fact that in the election of principals 
there is too much attention paid to the idea 
of promoting teachers. If a teacher has 
read enough facts and has a good record 
she will probably be elected principal. But 
when it comes to getting a single thing 
done as a logical interpretation of the 
course of study, it is difficult. This is 
because principals are not taught to articu- 
late the work in the different schools. 
There is in use in Philadelphia a certain 
system of teaching reading, but not all the 
teachers can interpret it. Often the prin- 
cipal does not consider the ability of the 
teachers to interpret the course. The wise 
principal does. I have seen three kinds 
of work in reading done in the same school, 
and three kinds of reading in one class. 
The teacher and principal were wise. As 
the teaching force is improved many press- 
ing problems of to-day will be eliminated. 
It is a great thing for a teacher to teach, 
and it is a great thing for her to realize 
that certain things mark her progress. 
Among these are the ability to promote her 
pupils and the esteem of her superintend- 
ent. But the real test is what she is doing 
with the indifferent and the backward child. 
If the time ever comes when the parents 
come to the teacher and thank her for 
what she has done for their children, then 
there will be no trouble in getting salaries 
large enough and equipment adequate for 
the needs of the schools. 

Supt. James J. Palmer, of Oil City: 
There is another problem which is a press- 
ing one throughout the whole State. We 
are apt to point to successful business men 
and say that the rural schools educated 
them. I believe that these men were suc- 
cessful rather from the force of character 
developed in the circle.in which they lived. 
This cannot continue. In these days 
schools are fitting institutions. In the fu- 
ture men will owe more success to the 
schools in which they were prepared for 
life than they do to-day. If this is true 
the education offered by the rural school, 
the school of the small town and the large 
city ought not to be the same. While we 
certainly need a more centralized system, 
in addition we need a strong local training. 
The education that will fit a boy to live in 
Erie and in Oil City ought not to be the 
same. It seems to be a pressing need of 
to-day that the leaders of education should 
recognize that the present need is educa- 
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tion to meet particular conditions. There 
should be a certain general standard of edu- 
cation, but there are special standards of 
which it is necessary to think. We must 
fit pupils for real living. 

Dr. Geo. Edw. Reed, President of Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, said that Supt. 
Missimer laid emphasis on the difference 
between the male and the female mind, but 
that he had never been able to find such a 
difference. He had also reflected rather 
severely on the work of women teachers, 
saying that they make sissies of the young 
fellows. There is no tendency among high 
school boys to become sissies. The great 
inspiration he received in the public schools 
came from a woman—my patron saint. 
Supt. Missimer also wanted us to throw 
away poetry and substitute utility, but 
there is a strong reaction against such 
training. I recently heard the testimony 
of a man at the head of one of the leading 
technical schools in the United States. 
He said that the best men he had were 
those who had had a classical training be- 
fore entering the school. The great ob- 
ject of high school work is not to qualify 
men for particular positions, but to give 
them a broad general training so that they 
can appreciate and do things because of 
their mental ability. It is a colossal mis- 
take to prepare men for technical or pro- 
fessional pursuits in the lower schools. 
The business of the high school is to de- 
velop facility, power. Special work can 
be done in other schools. I hope the intro- 
duction of manual training in the high 
schools will not prevail. We need manual 
training schools, but as separate institu- 
tions. We are trying to crowd too much 
into the curriculum. The idea that the 
time for the country boy to come to the 
city and take the lead in various pursuits 
without special training is past, is true. 
Trained men are needed these days. The 
reason that country boys lead now in the 
cities is because they were accustomed to 
work on the farm, not spend all their time 
in sport and in entertaining themselves. 
The boys of this country are sport-mad. 

Supt. Missimer said that he was heartily 
in accord with Dr. Reed. They agreed in 
regard to the boys who have the intel- 
lectual endowments necessary for going 
ahead, but his paper was addressed to the 
boys whom the academic course fails to 
teach. There is no doubt that there is 
toom for the academic life. But some- 
thing must be done for the boys and girls 
of only average ability. He did not mean 
to disparage the work of women. In the 
grades her work is superior to that of men, 
because of her superior affection and sym- 
pathy with children. Referring again to 





the first point, he said that he had written 
of the children who must earn their own 
bread. Cleveland is building a $600,000 
techncal high school. The boy who has 
learned to do something well with his hands 
has received a valuable education and a 
wholesome respect for labor. The girl 
who learns to sew and cook in school, 
though she may never be compelled to do 
so in after-life, will have more sympathy 
with those who do. The boy who is restive 
and unruly under the prevailing system, if 
put under a training which will put him to 
work, will find something that interests him 
and it will straighten him up. As I go up 
and down the streets of Erie and note the 
number of boys who are out of school 
playing hookey in the streets and alleys, 
living in a state of idleness and uselessness, 
I ask myself the question, What ought to 
be done? The nerve that it takes to play 
hookey ought to be used in some more 
profitable way. Well-directed energy 
makes boys good men; otherwise they will 
not become good. He who is training boys 
to some form of useful manual labor is 
performing a high moral duty, and will 
aid in removing sloth, drunkenness and 
poverty from the world. 

Dr. Reed said that he believed thoroughly 
in Supt. Missimer’s second speech. 


PORTRAIT OF DEPUTY SUPT. JOHN Q. STEWART 


Dr. J. P. McCaskey reported in reference 
to the portrait of the late Hon. John. Q. 
Stewart, for twenty-three years Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, which was ordered at the 
last meeting of the Association to be 
placed in the Department of Public In- 
struction, that a life-like copy of our old 
friend now hangs in the office of: the 
Deputy Superintendent in the Capitol 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


The report of the Committee on Necrol- 
ogy was read by the ch&irman, Supt. Geo. 
A. Grim, as follows: ; 

Dr. Theodore B. Noss, for the past 
twenty-six years principal of the State 
Normal School at California, Pa., died on 
February 29, 1909, while in attendance at 
the Superintendents’ Meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association of Chicago. 
He was fifty-seven years of age. 

Dr . Noss was a born teacher and leader. 
I first knew him as a teacher at the Cali- 
fornia Normal School, when I was a mem- 
ber of the State Examining Board there in 
1883. His earnestness, zeal, and evident 
fitness for service made a marked impres- 
sion upon me, and the warm friendship be- 
gun between us then continued until his 
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untimely death. He became principal of 
the California Normal School that sum- 
mer and during all these years has not only 
been a leader and an inspiration at his own 
school, but has been a leader in the normal 
school work, and, indeed, in all lines of 
school work everywhere in Pennsylvania 
and far outside of it. He was a man of 
high ideals, of uncompromising integrity, 
an indefatigable worker, and with a great 
heart. 

He built up and for many years main- 
tained a great school, which will long be his 
monument, and he has built up the lives of 
thousands of young men and women in 
integrity of character, lofty purposes and 
high ideals of life and service. I mourn 
his loss as a dear friend and comrade, as a 
stout-hearted and faithful worker in the 
cause of education, and in every other good 
cause. His life and work are and long will 
be an inspiration to many. 


AN UNUSUAL REPORT. 


The Necrology Committee submitted an 
unusual and amusing addition to their re- 
port which it has seemed best to print by 
itself. It here follows: 


In collecting information for our next 
sketch, my informers are not of a uniform 
opinion in regard to his merits. It has there- 
fore seemed wise to repeat the lines, 


In men whom men condemn as ill, 

I find so much of goodness still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot; 

I hesitate to draw the line between the two, 

Where God has not. 

On May 14th there was laid to rest the man- 
gled remains of the 1909 School Code. 

Should you visit the Museum at Harrisburg 
and inspect the room near the one containing 
fossils ancient and modern, you would find this 
epitaph: “ Erected to the Memory of the School 
Code,” and on the footstone: “ Auf Wieder- 
sehen !” 

RESOLUTIONS, 


The following report, including the res- 
olution relating to the Educational Com- 
mission, was adopted as read. A point of 
order was then raised by Deputy Supt. Ter- 
trick and this resolution was declared out 
of order by President Foos. 

Resolved—That we hereby express our sin- 
cerest thanks.to Superintendents Robbins and 
Wilt, Dr. Drinker and the people of Bethlehem, 
for their invitation to hold this year’s meeting 
in Lehigh University, and for their success- 
ful efforts to make our visit among them most 
enjoyable; to the President of the Association 
and to the Executive Committee for their 
most excellent and inspiring programme, and 
all others who have contributed to our enter- 
tainment. 

Resolved—That we endorse the suggestion 
made by President Foos and recommend the 
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appointment of a committee of five to make 
such changes in constitution and by-laws as 
shall increase the efficiency of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association. 

Resolved—That we are in sympathy with the 
movement which has in view the organization 
of a Home Co-operative Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 

Resolved— hat we believe it to be the duty 
of each member of this Association to make 
every effort possible to bring about the enforce- 
ment of the laws concerning the sale of tobacco 
to children under sixteen and the frequenting 
of pool-rooms by children under eighteen. 

Resolved—That the comic supplement of the 
Sunday newspaper is a degrading and danger- 
ous element in the environment of American 
children. It gives perverted ideas of art, of 
wit, of life, of filial duty, and of the deepest 
and purest affections of the heart. We believe 
it should be eliminated from American life. 

Resolved—That it is the sense of The Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association that the 
commission appointed by the Governor to 
codify the school laws of The Commonwealth 
performed a signal service with discriminating 
judgment and unusual devotion. 

Signed: W. A. Wilson, J. George Becht, C. 
H. Gardinier, Amanda E. Stout, and Joseph B. 
Gabrio. 

Dr. Reed moved to reconsider the reso- 
lution relating to the Commission, with a 
view to its adoption, but this motion was 
not carried. This was as follows: 


Resolved—That the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation requests the members of the State Edu- 
cational Commission which prepared the school 
code for the last Legislature, to again take up 
this important measure, and, taking into con- 
sideration the suggestions which have been 
made by the educators of the State, and by the 
members of the Legislature, to make such re- 
vision of their work as seems wise in order 
that it may be presented to the Legislature at 
its next session. The Association pledges its 
co-operation in the work, and asks for the 
Commission the co-operation of all who are 
interested in better public schools for the Com- 
monwealth. 


REQUEST FOR NEW DEPARTMENT. 


The following letter had been received 
by the Secretary from Mrs. Sarah K. John- 
son, of Philadelphia, representing the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Mothers, which ex- 
plains itself: 

PHILADELPHIA, June 28th, 1909. 


Dear Sir:—The Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers being actively interested in educa- 
tional work and having for ten years directed 
its efforts to securing the co-operation of home 
and school, with Dr. Schaeffer as one of its 
Advisory Board, now makes application for a 
department in the State Educational Associa- 
tion to be entitled “The Department of Home 
Co-operation.” The Congress already has 
such department in Illinois, Ohio and other 
states and is represented in a department in the 
National Educational Association. 

The letter was signed by Mrs. Johnson and 
fourteen other ladies, members of the Congress. 
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The matter had been referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for their recommenda- 
tion, and Supt. Lose, of that committee, 
now reported favorably on the matter. 
President Foos said that this department 
could not be added to the Association un- 
less the Congress would agree to hand 
over their money to the treasurer of this 
Association. This they had not offered 
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to do. He had been compelled to declare 
the Directors Association outside the Asso- 
ciation because of their refusal to comply 
with the same requirement. 

It was suggested that the matter lie over, 
and that the membership fees of the ladies 
who wished to organize the department 
should be returned to them if they so de- 
sired. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 
The Auditing Committee reported through their chairman, Supt, O. W. Wilt, as 


follows: 


State CoLiece, Pa., October 6, 1908 


David S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 
Resources: 


1907 
Dec. 14, Cash on Hand, 


1908 
July 9, Membership Fees, 540—20 L. M. 


Official Bulletin—Dr. Welsh 


Oct. 6, Interest, $2000 at 3 per cent. 


From State Summer School fund 


$3179.59 


520.00 
100.00 

60.00 
250.00 


Expenditures: 


1907 
Dec. sn No. 1, A. B. Wallize, Bills of High School Dept., $ 80.62 
I 


Feb. 17, 
Mar. 3, = 
July 1, No. 4, 


No. 


P. McCaskey, Reporting City Supts. Dept., 


2, J. Horace Landis, Bills of Co. Supts. Dept., 
H. Dean, Bills of City Supts. Dept., 
B. Esser, 2000 Membership Tickets, 


; 
J. 
’ + P. McCaskey, Secretary’s Salary, 


39.00 
45.16 

6.00 
25.00 
30.00 


16.75 
81.48 
60.42 
25.00 
23.07 


, G. W. Moore, Expenses, Ex. Committee, 

, J. B. Richey, Expenses, Ex. Committee, etc., 
i ohn Morrow, State Headquarters at Cleveland, 
. 10, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Salary, 
. 11, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Expenses, 


. 12, G. Stanley Hall, Services, 

. 13, Gertrude Clark, Solo Singing, 
O. Thompson, Lecturing, 
aq 15, Helen Atherton, Music, 


No. 14, W. 


150.00 
60.00 


o. 16, State College Quartette—Music, 
. 17, W. W. Deatrick, Child Study Dept., 
. 18, G. Stanley Brown, Fee and Expenses, 


No 
July 28, No. 
Balance on hand, 


. 19, J. D. Pyott, Stenographer, 
20, George W. Phillips, Expenses, Ex. Committee, 


970.24 


$3139.35 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., June 30, 1900. 


We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the year 1908, have examined the 
same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for the same, and we 


find them to be correct. 


Signed: Owen R. Wilt and Lillian E. Johnson, Committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 

In 1901, when it was decided to hold the next 
Meeting in Pittsburg, some of our friends 
from the State of Allegheny said, “We will 
lay out Philadelphia.” I said to one of them, 

Iam afraid you will have your hands full.” 
He said “ Wait,” I obeyed and found that they 
did it to the tune of over seven hundred. 

When Supt. Foos started out to stir up the 
state to enroll for Bethlehem, he said, “ We 
should have an enrollment of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred.” When I told him on June 
27th that the enrollment then was more than 
fifteen hundred, he said “Good! We will beat 
Philadelphia.” I did not reply for I was 





afraid it could not be done. But to-day I 
am pleased to report that he has accomplished 
his purpose. The enrollment for Bethlehem 
stands second in the state. To accomplish 
this big undertaking he had good assistants of 
whom I will mention a few. Supt. Jackson, 
of Punxsutawney, sent twelve names; Supt. 
Koehler of Monroe, fifteen; Supt. Baggs of 
Bristol, sixteen; Supt. Kuntz of Lansford, 
seventeen; Supt. Laramy of Phceenixville, 
nineteen; Miss Johnson of Kutztown, twenty- 
one; Supt. Landis of Alliance, twenty-three; 
Supt. Gruver of Bangor, twenty-three; Supt. 
Harman of Hazleton, twenty-four; Supt. Wil- 
son of Milton, twenty-five; Supt. Seltzer of 
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Schuylkill, twenty-five; Supt. Noonan of Ma- 
hanoy Township, twenty-seven; Supt. Robbins 
of Bethlehem, forty-five; Supt. Wilt of South 
Bethlehem, fifty-five; Supt. Gabrio of Hazel 
Township, sixty-nine; Supt. Raub of Allen- 
town, seventy-six; Supt. Norris of Braddock, 
eighty-seven; Supt. Bevan of Carbon, one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven; Supt. Cottingham of 
Easton one hundred and twelve; Supt. Rupp 
of Lehigh through his committees, more than 
two hundred; and Miss Stout of Reading, 
three hundred and four. 

In addition to the enrollment which I am 
reporting I have more than two hundred names 
which I must decline to accept. They were 
sent in by one of the departments. That de- 
partment refuses to send us its financial report 
hence we cannot take its members on our en- 
rollment. 

I have been serving as Treasurer of this 
Association since 1886 and this is the first 
time in my experience that every county in 
the state is represented in the enrollment and 
this is the first year that the Bulletin Com- 
mittee had its contribution in the Treasurer’s 
hands prior to the opening session of the 
convention. 

I am sorry to state that eight County Super- 
intendents and sixteen City, Borough and 
Township Superintendents forgot to enroll. 

The following table gives the enrollment by 
counties: Adams 2, Allegheny 121, Armstrong 
3, Beaver 3, Bedford 6, Berks (60 plus 293) 
353, Blair 22, Bradford 7, Bucks 45, Butler 1, 
Cambria 6, Cameron 3, Carbon 164, Centre 2, 
Chester 46, Clarion 3, Clearfield 6, Clinton 4, 
Columbia 11, Crawford 3, Cumberland 15, 
Dauphin 41, Delaware 12, Elk 5, Erie 6, Fay- 
ette 4, Forest 1, Franklin 2, Fulton 2, Greene 
3, Huntingdon 4, Indiana 4, Jefferson 20, 
Juniata 1, Lackawanna 12, Lancaster 26, Law- 
rence 2, Lebanon 7, Lehigh 322, Luzerne 120, 
Lycoming 12, McKean 3, Mercer 5, Mifflin 6, 
Monroe 17, Montgomery 56, Montour 2, 
Northampton 376, Northumberland -32, Perry 
4, Philadelphia 40, Pike 2, Potter 2, Schuylkill 
81, Snyder 12, Somerset 2, Sullivan 1, Sus- 
quehanna 11, Tioga 8, Union 2, Venango 5, 
Warren 3, Washington 3, Wayne 2, Westmore- 
land 8, Wyoming 5, York 11, Other States 6. 
Total, 2137. 

The financial account is as follows: From 
Official Bulletin $100. From Membership Fees 
(2137—19 Life Members) $2118. 26 bills paid 
up to date, $1149.49. Balance, $1068.51. 

Signed: Daven S. Keck, Treasurer. 
OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 

The Nomination Committee submitted the 
following report which was accepted and the 
officers named therein declared elected: 

President—Charles Lose, Williamsport 

Vice-Presidents—Supt. C. S. Foos, Reading; 
Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie; Supt. Mattie M. 
Collins, Emporium. 

Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—Prof. David S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Executive Committee—Supt. Charles Lose, 
Williamsport; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing; Prof. George W. Phillips, Scranton, 1 
year; Supt. Fred W. Robbins, Bethlehem, 2 





years; and Supt. T. S. Davis, Altoona, 3 
years. 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

The following committees were appointed to 
act during the coming year: 

Necrology—J. F. Adams, Millersburg; W. W. 
Cottingham, Easton; R. W. Gordinier, Clarion; 
Martha Goodenough, Reading; Alvin Rupp, 
Allentown. 

Legislation—A. D. Glenn, Harrisburg; Grant 
Norris, Braddock; Caroline Patterson, Pitts- 
burg; J. Kelso Green, Cumberland county; 
David A. Harman, Hazleton. 


CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

The President appointed the following com- 
mittee on revision of the Constitution and By- 
Laws: Charles S. Foos (by order of Associa- 
tion), Nathan C. Schaeffer, George M. Philips, 
Cheesman A. Herrick and Samuel Hamilton, 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 

The following persons were named as the 
Wickersham Memorial Library Committee for 
next year: Harold D. Pyott 5 years, Elizabeth 
Lloyd 4 years, M. G. Brumbaugh 3 years, L. §, 
Shimmel 2 years, and John Morrow 1 year. 

PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 

On motion of Supt. Lose, the Executive 
Committee was directed to choose the 
place of next meeting. 

REMARKS OF NEW PRESIDENT. 

President Lose was now called on and 
said that his most striking characteristic 
was modesty. He wanted the good-will of 
all members of the Association in order to 
make the next meeting a success, and would 
earn it by refusing to make a speech. He 
appreciated the honor of an election to the 
presidency of the Association, and promised 
to do all in his power to further the in- 
terests of the Association. He thanked 
the Convention for his election and asked 
the help of everybody to make the next 
meeting as successful as the present. 

The meeting was then declared adjourned 
to await the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee next year. 


MEMBERS ENROLLED. 





ApaMs—z2. 
H. Milton Roth,* Gettysburg. 
Geo. W. Baker, Abbottstown. 


ALLEGHENY—121. 


Samuel Hamilton,* Braddock. 

Samuel Andrews,* Pittsburgh. 

John Morrow,* Allegheny. 

Grant Norris,* Braddock. 

- B. Richey,* McKeesport. 

ames M. Norris,* Homestead. 
L. Allison,* Wilkinsburg. 

E. Bennett, Pittsburgh. 
. Spitler, Braddock. 
Maguire, Swissvale. 

C. E. Dickeys, Avalon. 

Grace L. Stutzman, Braddock. 

E. F. Laucks, Braddock. 

H. W. Bixler, Braddock. 


* Superintendent. 





} Life Member. 
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uisa M. Smith, Pittsburgh. 
louy A. Purdy, ‘Sewickley. 
Anna Flemming, Pittsburgh. 
Ethel Shepler, Pittsburgh. 
Mary A. Strong, Braddock. 
Della White, Pittsburgh. 
Anna Rogers, Braddock. 
Margaret MeMinn, Braddock. 
Kizzie Wilkins, hig oes 

osephine Gordon, Braddock. 

lorence Pryde, Braddock. 
Sarah Marshall, Wilkinsburg. 
Sarah McIntosh, Pittsburgh. 
Caroline Fellenbaum, Braddock. 
Bess B. Wiley, Braddock. 
Margaret Morgan, Braddock. 

ennie E. Coe, Tarentum. 
hotke A. Stewart, Baden. 
Mary Bell, Braddock. 
Lillian Donovon, Braddock. 
Margaret Roose, East Pittsburgh. 
Isabel White, McKeesport. 

innie F. Jones, Braddock. 
Inez McDonald, Braddock. 
Effa S. Miles, Braddock. 
Lillie Williams, Braddock. 
— S. Lapsley, Braddock. 

era M. Hurrell, Braddock. 
Stella N. Marks, Braddock. 
Olive B. Reid, Braddock. 
Milo H. Miller, Pittsburgh. 
Nellie A. Grant, -Pittsburgh. 
B. S. Boyle, Port Vue. 
Edith R. Welsch, McKeesport. 
Hulda F. Wineland, McKeesport. 
Margaret B. Calhoun, McKeesport. 
T, J. George, Carnegie. 

. C. Graham, Wilkinsburg. 

. E._Albig, Bellevue. 

. T. McClure, Allegheny. 
Dillie M. Steinmetz, Braddock. 
‘Emma B. Means, Elizabeth. 

ecelia Simon, McKeesport. 
Marian G. Hagan, Dravosburg. 
Nola K. Price, Versailles. 

{. Elizabeth Thompson, Wilkinsburg 
Erma C. Lau, Braddock. 
a i Stutzman, Braddock. 
H. B. Twitmyer, Pittsburgh. 

sabel D. Karns, Springdale. 
Rose Butler, Carnegie, R. F. D. 2. 
J. Elwood Wherry, Coraopolis. 
enrietta) Mundorff, Coraopolis. 

lla M. Clarke, Braddock. 

{rs, Jennie Flenniken, McKeesport. 
Anna L. Petty, Braddock. 

ary §; Marshall, Pittsburgh. 

. F. Bower, McKeesport. 

va M. Canan, Braddock. 

ary E. Higgins, Braddock. 
fame E. Clark, Wilkinsburg. 
eannette M. Koesel, Wilkinsburg. 
annie M. Yarlett, Braddock. 
Hariette W. Jack, Braddock. 
Helen Livingston, ss 
Paul C. Koenig, Alle; =. 
eorge W. Walker, ‘Alleg eny. 
William L. Smith, Allegheny. 
rene E. McDermott, Allegheny. 
elma Lotsman, Braddock. 

nette Brauthoover, Swissvale. 
bara Patch, Braddock. 

mma Gardner, Braddock. 
bessie I. Stroup, Braddock. 
Nelle F. Gorsuch, Braddock. 
gnes G, Craig, Braddock. 

- Ethel Davis, Braddock. 

essie M. Brood, East McKeesport. 
arah M. Walton, Braddock. 
Margaret Scott, Pittsburgh. 

orel E. Spires, Turtle Creek. 

- Wood, Braddock. 

- A. Rodgers, Turtle Creek. 

- J. George, Carnegie. 
9. A. Irvine, Etna. 
ittsburgh Teachers’ 

Pittsburgh. 
. L. Hamer, McKeesport. 
- B. Connelly, Pittsburgh. 
. S. Suaney, Pittsburgh. 
arles R. Coffin, Allegheny. 
- S. Bryan, Carnegie. 

- Hendrickson, McKeesport. 
- B. Blood, McKeesport. 
| W. McKee, McKeesport. 
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Mary A. Gregg, Pittsburgh. 
Frances Wageley, Wilkinsburg. 
Agnes Lysinger, Pittsburgh. 

G. W. Cae, Allegheny. ; 
Charles W. Shaffer, Wilmerding. 
Alice M. Parker, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. M. E. Van Wagonen, 
H. E. Winner, Pittsburgh. 
Mary E. McCall, Pittsburgh. 
Louisa D. Seif, Pittsburgh. 
a Henderson, Pittsburgh. 
rs. 
Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh. 


ARMSTRONG—3. 
A. Patton,* Kittanning. 
W. Goodwin, Kittanning. 
M. Sweitzer, Kittanning. 


W. 
F. 
E. 


BEAVER—3. 


David C. Locke,* Monaca. 
Clyde C. Green,* New Brighton, 
Andrew Lester,* Beaver Falls. 


Beprorp—6. 
EH. Brumbaugh,* Riddlesburg. 
E. C. Pote, Baker’s Summit. | 
lg er Grimm, Mann’s Choice. 
. Morton Edwards, Defiance. 
Ira M. Long, Bedford. 
Landis Tanger, Bedford. 


BErKs—353- 
Eli M. Rapp," Reading. | 
Charles S. Foos,* Reading. 
A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown. 
Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown. 
W. W._ Deatrick, Kutztown. 
David S. Keck,t Kutztown. 
ames S. Grim, Kutztown. 
illian E. Johnson, Kutztown. 
Frank S. Krebs, Kutztown. 
Ada V. Meitzler, Kutztown. 
Clara A. Myers, Kutztown. 
Helen A. Beam, Kutztown. 
Mary Ranck, Kutztown. 
H. . Sharadin, Kutztown. 


Gruber, Kutztown. 

C. Bordner, Kutztown. 
Stein, Kutztown. 
Naomi_Hunsberger, Maidencreek. 
Ada Hunsberger, ‘Maidencreek. 
Carrie E. Heilman, Kutztown, 
Alice Berand, Kutztown. 

Mrs. R 
Lizzie Dietrich, Lenhartsville, 
Maria Schaeffer, Fleetwood. 
elhomas G. Fister, 
Almira J. Wobensmith, 

Soe 

Florence eidner, Maidencreek. 
Ella Rothermel, Maidencreek. 
George S. Kleinginna, Shillington. 
Henry B. Matz, Shillington. 
Mahlon Shucker, Reading. 

ohn J. Krick, Mohnton. 

obert D. Fister, Kutztown. 
ames F. Fister, Reading. 

. E. Geiss, Reading. 

Robert B. Mosser, Mohnton. 

C. W. Fassnacht, Shillington. 
C. Snyder, Leesport. 
. Heckman, Shoemakersville. 
Richard M. Moll, Robesonia. 
Edward W. Billman, Hamburg. 
A. M. Dietrich, Reading. 


George 
Hi. 


Howard 
H. 


M. H. Smale, Kutztown, R. F. D. 5. 


ee M. Hoffman,t Reading. 
ertha M. Frey, Kutztown. 
Clara A. Bordner, Robesonia. 
B. H. Weidman, Sinking Spring. 
. R. Tallman, Hamburg. 
lorence C. Bernd, Kutztown. 
Katie A. Siegfried. Kutztown. 
Bessie Bender, Sinking Spring. 
Florence Rohrbach, Topton. 
Annie oy Bernville. ; 
C. Milton Rentz, West Reading. 
W. C. Sampson, Birdsboro. 
B. F. Leinbach,, West Leesport. 
Florence Hummel, Kutztown, 
Irene Hummel, Kutztown, R. 
Samuel D. Eitzel, Reading. 


D. 
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Florence M. Rothermel, Fleetwood. 
S. Annie Albright, Reading. 
Lulu M. Harrison, Reading. 
Florence E. Fink, Reading. 
Emma J. Gragg, Reading. 
Soulde S. Herr, Reading. 
Meta Orff, Reading. 
E. Geneva McDonough, Reading. 
Emma Foreman, Reading. 
Mary Riegel, Reading. 
Margaretta Davies, Reading. 
Sue Umbenhauer, Reading. 
Anna Gragg, Reading. 
Lottie C. Haage, Reading. 
Rosa E. Ernst, Reading. 
Bertha Acker, Reading. 
Naomi Kinsey, Reading. 
Minnie E. Briner, Reading. 
Sarah Clark, Reading. 
Elsie C. Rote, Reading. 
Sara E. Townsend, oe 
M. Virginia Shaaber, Reading. 
Ida R. Kirn, Reading. 
Florence E. Drase, Reading, 
Mary W. Irwin, Reading. 
Emily M. Goos, Reading. 
Anna Kenderdine, Reading. 
E. Edna Morris, Reading. 
H. Katharine Eiche, Reading. 
Lizzie E. Miller, Reading. 
Mary L. Giles, Reading. 
Elizabeth Piper, Reading. 
Mary E. Famer Reading. 
Lou M. Liggett, Reading. 
Huldah_ Boyer, mom | . 
Celia M. Weightman, Reading. 
Lillie M. Gehrke, Reading. 
Lottie Ph. Gehrke, Reading. 
Anna F. Wismer, Reading, 
Lottie Lutz, Reading. 
Stella M. Laird, Reading. 
Anna J. H. Printz, Reading. 
Bessie Griscom, Reading. 
Ida M. High, Reading. 
Emma P. Boone, Reading. 
Annie E, Beyler, Reading. 
Kate M. Detweiler, Reading. 
Florence M. Smith, Reading. 
Clara J. Kissinger, Reading. 
Margaret C. O'Rourke, Reading. 
Minnie A. Yeich, Reading. 
Margie I. Kantner, Reading. 
Marvaret M. Gossler, Reading. 
oe B. George, Reading. 
essie M. Mason, Reading. 
Mary Evans Jones, Reading. 
Rosa McConnell, Reading. 
Martha Davis, Reading. 
C. Amelia Hobson, Reading. 
Louise Werner, Reading. 
S. Emma cag Reading. 
Katharine G. iller, Reading. 
Elizabeth E. Jones, Reading. 
Nellie W. Jackson, Reading. 
Estella M. Kutz, Reading. 
Margaret M. Wagner, Reading. 


_Gertrude Ziegler, Reading. 


Effie K. Hemmich, Reading. 
Myrtie H. Heigesheimer, Reading. 
Carrie M. Rhodes, Reading. 

Ada L. Hobson, Reading. 

Estella Reider, Reading. 

Martha A. Schmehl, Reading. 
Ethel Gittelman, Reading. 

Valeria M. Rice, Reading. 
Margaret J. Thomas, Reading. 
Sallie A. Green, Reading. 

Ida C. Koch, Reading. 

Grace M. Frame, Reading. 

Ida K. Hoffmaster, Reading. 
Carrie S. Wesley, Reading. 
Gertrude E. Barber, Reading. 
Lillian L. Drake, Reading. 
Rebecca A. Evans, Reading. 
Charles E. Obold, Reading. 
W. Smith Richards, Reading. 
Robert E. Haring, Reading. 
William B. Price, Reading. 
Jonas Stern, Reading. 

iS n ader, Reading. 
ranklin G. Dietrich, Reading. 
M. Rebecca Albright, Reading. 
Laura H. Mills, Reading. 

Mary A. Summons, Reading. 
K. Laura Mengel, Reading. 
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i McMichael, Reading. 
Marie Gragg, Reading. 
Emilie C. Heller, Reading. 
Maggie C. Murray, Reading. 
Anna M. Levan, Reading. 
Hannah S. Mohr, Reading. 
Annetta Krug, Reading. 
Caroline E. Rees, Reading. 


Annie M. 
E. 


Clementine _L. Roberts, Reading. 


Anna A. Rapp, Reading. 
Emma M. German, Reading. 
Emma F. Herlig, Reading. 
Mary A. Klapp, Reading. 
Kate M. Knabb, Reading. 
Mary M. Harner, Reading. 
Blanche Maguire, Reading. 
Lillian Melot, Reading. 
Sadie A. Haigh, Reading. 
Lillie M. Geiger, Reading. 
Susie E. Hannah, Reading. 
Martha S. Bower, Reading. 
Elizabeth Bingaman, Radling, 
Mary Babb, Reading. 
Emily F. Pollard, Readng. 
Gertrude E. Reedy, Reading. 
Rebecca Warley, Reading. 
Florence De Harte, Reading. 
Bertha High, Reading. 
Carrie E. Lotz, Reading. 
Lillian Corkhill, Reading. 
Margaret Ray, Reading. 
Annie R. Ribble, Reading. 
Mary E. Yeich, Reading. 
Annie S. Snyder, Reading. 
Margaret Cotterill, Reading. 
Bessie M. Ziegler, Reading. 
Florence Ziegler, Reading. 
Elizabeth Edwards, Reading. 
May M. Sauerbier, Reading. 
osephine M. Murray, Reading. 
mma A. Howell, Reading. 
Bucy M. Lawrence, Reading. 
“Marian J. Wesley, Reading. 
Lacy M, Ruth, Reading. 
Mary M. Rowe, Reading. 
Esther M. Evans, Reading. 
Ettie V. Wolfkill, Reading. 
Irene Leeser, Reading. 
Daisy B. Keim, Reading. 
Elva M. Seward, Reading. 
Mame E. Rhodes, Reading. 
Lydia M. Wanner, Reading. 
Alice R. Bechtel, Reading. 
Mary E. Biehl, Reading. 
Margaret M. Herner, Reading. 
Ethel D. Ruhf, Reading. 
Florence B. Adams, Readng. 
Maggie L. Howell, Reading. 
Clara M. Wonnberger, Reading. 
Agnes S. De Hart, Reading. 
Eva L. Yoder, Reading. 
Elizabeth V. Miller, Reading. 
Esther O. Schmehl, Reading. 
Alice Davis, a 
Annie M. Shearer, Reading. 
May Whiteman, Reading. 
Mary J. Murray, Reading. 
Sue atz, Reading. 
Florence M. Kissinger, Reading. 
Helen C. Driscoll, Reading. 
Spencer B. Roland, Reading. 
a! Snyder, Reading. 
E. Caroline Schatz, Reading. 
Mary H. Brown, Reading. 
Sadie E. Shultz, Reading. 
Rosa M. Albright, Reading. 
Susan Miller, Reading. 
Annie E. Shaaber, Reading. 
eat f E. Swartz, Reading. 
E. Alice Homan, Reading. 
Alice H. Goodhart, Reading. 
Martha E. Homan, Reading. 
Jennie P. Morris, Reading. 
Anna R. Seiders, Reading. 
Anna S. York, Reading. 
Winifred Berger, Reading. 
Blanche Lewis, Reading. 
Dora E. Wanner, Reading. 
Minerva E. Clous, Reading. 
Amelia Miller, Reading. 
Elizabeth Davies, Reading. 
Mary Rice, =, 
Annie M. Wunder, Reading. 


Lina M. Roland, Reading. 
Ada W. Ribble, Reading. 
Myra Eisenhower, Reading. 
Irene Miller, Reading. 

Martha E. Geiger, Reading. 
Annie E. Acker, Reading. 
Emily E. Kissinger, Reading. 
Anna M. Fink, Reading. 
Grace James, Reading. 

S. Nana Sauerbier, Reading. 
Kate E. Barton, Reading. 

Levi W. Mengel, os agg 
Araminta B. Richards, Reading. 
Amanda E. Stout, Reading. 
Lillie V. Schoener, Reading. 
Mary S. Addams, Reading. 
Mary H. Mayer, Reading. 
Elizabeth Holl, Reading. 
Elizabeth S. McGowan, Reading. 
Charlotte Heckman, Reading. 
H. Mary Cushman, Reading. 
Bert M. Le Suer, Reading. 

A. W. Phelps, Reading. 

S. W. Kerr, Reading. 

aa Beggs, Reading. 

S. H. Ziegler, Reading. 

W. G. Thompson, Reading. 
A. J. May, Reading. 

Phineas Morris, Reading. 
Emma J. Troxell, Reading. 
Elberta Richards, Reading. 
Agnes M. Driscoll, Reading. 
Clara L. B. Maxton, Reading. 
Anna Clouser, Reading. 
Mabel A. Auman, Reading. 
Nettie V. Hughes, Reading. 
Marian E. Rhoads, Reading. 
Katie E. Mitchell, Reading. 
Katharine M. Schmucker, Reading. 
S. P. Dietrich, Reading. 

R. S. Birch, Reading. 

P. N. Schaeffer, poring. 

L. W. Cruikshank, Reading. 
Annie I. Seiders, Reading. 
Alma B. McMichael, Reading. 
Sarah A. Darrah, Reading. 
Sallie Marsh, Reading. 

Katie Marsh, Reading. 

Kate Wittich, Reading. 

Clara E. Hyneman, Reading. 
Sara E. Bernhart, Reading. 
Flora A. Paull, Reading. 
Julia B. Beisser, Reading. 
Carrie A. Hull, Reading. 
Marie —— Reading. 
Minta Fulton, Reading. 

Sallie C. Morris, Reading. 
Nora Snyder, a ggg i 
Margaret S. Snyder, Reading. 
Elizabeth J. Levan, Reading. 
Mary P. Rudisil, Reading. 
Grace V. Fichthorn, Reading. 
Mayetta Emerich, Reading. 
Adelaide Keller, Reading. 
Kate Worley, Reading. _ 
Norma Paulsgrove, Reading. 
Rosella _Frentzel, Reading. 
Lillie K. Winter, Reading. 
Edith H. Keeler, Reading. 
Florence Hoskin, Reading. 
Geneva L. Harper, Reading. 
Florence Yocum, Reading. 
Edna E. Wicklein, Reading. 
Mayflower Breeze, Reading. 
Laura Albright, Reading. 
Elizabeth Humma, Reading. 
Helen Sauerbier, Reading. | 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, Reading. 
Zettan Gordon, tg 2 . 
Ida E. Rothenberger, Reading. 
Mary M. Ribble, Reading. 
Florence G. Keiber, Reading. 
Clara S. Wolfkill, Reading. 
Margaret P. Reifsnyder, Reading. 
Sara Hafen, sg 5 
Mame J. Hemmich, Reading. 
Martha E. Goodenough, Reading. 
Mary E. Schoenberger, Reading. 
Irma M. Wells, Reading. 
Stella E, Miller, Reading. 
Anna A. Hangen, Reading. 
Anna L. Parker, Reading. 
Ruth P. Clous, Reading. 


[Avcusr 


Helen Rhoads, Roating. 
Lucie A. Moyer, Reading. 
Florence G. Clous, Reading. 
Mamie Wagner, Reading. 
Emma E. Fichthorn, Reading. 
Loretta C. Reiley, Reading. 
Nora C. Moyer, Reading. 
Jessie F. Hughes, Reading. 
Anna E. Howell, Reading. 
Carrie M. Troxell, Reading. 
George M. Jones, Reading. 
Martha A. Seiders, Reading. 


Biarr—z2z2. 


. S. Davis,* Altoona. 
. H. Baish,* Altoona. 

D. Robb, Altoona. 
. A. Stewart, Altoona. 
aul Kreutzpointner, Altoona, 
. Marie Lentz, Altoona. 
alter Bishop, Altoona. 
. D. Talbot, Altoona. 
. M. Longenecker, Altoona, 
Annie Campbell, Altoona. 
. B. -Stover, Altoona. 
enny R. Brennecke, Altoona, 
ane Mathews, Altoona. 
ary Clarkson, Altoona. 
ary Turner, Altoona. 
E. Dora Black, Eldorado. 
C. O. Beery, Tyrone. 
i L. Zerby, Tyrone. 

. S. Rice, Juniata. 
C. E. Karlson, Altoona. 
Mazie L. Eckhardt, Altoona. 
M. Helen Stonesifer, Altoona, 


ans 


Piso 


Sea 


BrapForD—7. 
Herbert S. Putnam,* Towanda, 
L. Edwin DeLaney,* Sayre. 
Geo. E. Rogers,* Athens. 
W. M. Dennison,* Troy. 
F. S. Woolson, Canton. 
. A. Chresteneen, Canton. 
mily Kennedy, Wyalusing. 


Bucxs—45. 


. H. Hoffman,* Doylestown. 
uise D. Baggs,* Bristol. 
E. W. Martindell, Hulmeville. 
Anna P. Cozens, Neshaminy. 
Harry E. Barndt, Sellersville. 
M. L. Frankenfield, Haycock Run 
A. L. Eby, Newtown. 
A. P. Kratz, Silverdale. 
Eva M..Frankenfield, Passer. 
Nellie M. Fretz, Passer. 
Pearl Mumbower, Springtown. 
Lillie A. Frey, Pleasant Valley. 
Lily A. Weierbach, Pleasant Valley 
Albert C. Rutter, Perkasie. 
Noah B. Rosenberger, Perkasie. 
Elvin S. Crouthamel, Perkasie. 
Mary E. Reed, Chalfont. 
Minnie Apple, Pleasant Valley. 
William T. Melchior, Springtown. 
T. M. Weierbach, Pleasant Valley 
Nellie Hixson, Springtown. 
Martha Leidich, Springtown. 
F. A. Kaufman, Zion Hill. 
Glenn C. Heller, Riegelsville. 
— Hartzell, Chalfont. 
argaret McLean, Newtown. 
Mrs. George K. Johnson, Langhon 
Helen McClossey, Bristol. 
Rachel Bartine, Bristol. 
Alice V. Lippincott, Bristol. 
Florence Kelly, Bristol. 
Sarah Maule, Bristol. 
Sarah McNally, Bristol. 
essie Mansell, Bristol. 
ary ene. Bristol. 
Mary Wilkinson, Bristol. 
Clara Beidelman, Bristol. 
Mary Vanuxem, Bristol. 
Carrie Minster, Bristol. 
Ella Mathias, Bristol. 
Anna L. Brady, Bristol. 
Florence Campbell, Bristol. 
A. James Gayman, Doylestown. 
Sara C. Van Artsdalen, Woodbou! 
Elmer S. Campbell, Springtown 








Clinton S. 
ulia Weyh 
eathie Ros 
Mildred Gat 
Gladys Mc 
Emma Deal 
mily Stuck 
Emily Lobie 
ary M. R. 
Edna Madar 
aomi Lent 
Laura Smit! 
atherine D 
NY. Mont 
» A. Sensin 
‘Ada Marsde 
Tinton M, 
W. C. Gree: 
Charles A, 
Herbert S. } 
Myrtle Bish; 
mma Buss, 
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ButTLer—1. 
Sara Morrison, Slippery Rock. 


CaMBRIA—6. 


Herman T. Jones,* Ebensburg. 
James N. Muir,* Johnstown. 

‘A. E. Kraybill, Johnstown. 
Annie Mummert, Johnstown. 

M. R. Lefler, Ebensburg. 

Mrs. P. P. Lightner, Johnstown. 


CaMERON—3. 
Mattie M. Collins,* Emporium. 
C. E. Plasterer, Emporium. 
Cordella B. Gray, Emporium. 


CarBON—164. 


ws J. Bevan,* Mauch Chunk, 
. E. Kuntz,* Lansford. 
Halliday Jackson, Mauch Chunk. 
Bernard J. Ferry, Audenreid. 
Rayel _—— ansford. 

A. C. Neumiiller, Lansford. 
Emily McLaughlin, Lansford. 
Sadie Burns, Lansford. 

Mary E. Boyle, Lansford. 

Anna Drumheller, Lansford. 

Ida McMichael, Lansford. 

Sue W. Griffith, Lansford, 
Mame Evans, Lansford. 

Fanny Hollinger, Lansford. 
Helen Edelstein, Lansford. 

. M. E. Davies, Lansford. 
Bessie L. Jones, Lansford. 

Alice Boyle, Lansford. 

R. O. Klotz, Lansford, 

Alice Marsh, Lansford. 

Margaret Rogan, Lansford. 

Kate Corkill, Mauch Chunk, 
Helen I. Koch, Parryville. 

Ivy Peters, Parryville. 

Albion W. Jenkins, Parryville. 


W. E. Bevan, Mauch Chunk. 
Carrie — Mauch Chunk. 


Sadie North, Beaver Meadow. 
Violet Lewis, Palmerton, 
William H. Krill, Weatherly. 
Thomas J. Drumbor, Weatherly. 
Anna Hauck, Weatherly. 
Nellie Dietrich, Weatherly. 
Elva Masonheimer, Weatherly. 
Clara B. Werner, Weatherly. 
Bridget F. Welsh, Weatherly. 
Lillie Davis, Weatherly. 
Mayme Warner, Weatherly. 
Elizabeth Kistler, Weatherly. 
Nina Rosenstock, Weatherly. 
Dorothy L. Eby, Weatherly. 
, Christmans, 
. F. Green, Christmans. 
. E. Smith, Christmans. 
A. A. Green, pe Christmans. 
E. J. Brown, Lehighton. 
» A. Shoenberger, Packerton. 
Mame Pilz, Packerton. 
ohn W. Homm, Weatherly. 
. C. Gerhard, Weatherly. 
Marcella Scanlon, Weatherly. 
. L. Wilson 
Margaret M. Ross, Mauch Chunk. 
Henrietta Ross, Mauch Chunk. 
Reathie Pollock, Mauch Chunk. 
Clinton S. Felmlee, Mauch Chunk. 
ulia ‘Weyhenmeyer, Mauch Chunk. 
eathie Ross, Mauch Chunk. 
Mildred Gabert, Mauch Chunk. 
Gladys McMichael, Mauch Chunk. 
mma Deahn, Mauch Chunk. 
mily Stuckley, Mauch Chunk. 
Emily Lobien, Mauch Chunk, 
ray M. Rapp, Mauch Chunk. 
dna Madara, Mauch Chunk. 
aomi Lentz, Mauch Chunk. 
pre Smith, puiauch Chunk, 
tine D. Kepner, Mauch Chunk. 
rE, W. Montz, sy? atom, B,D. r. 
+ A. Sensinger, ighton, R. D. 1. 
‘Ada Marsd Nesquehoning. 
yrinton M. Shuil, highton. 
- C. Greenawalt, Lehighton. 
A. Wagner, Lehighton. 
. Rausch, Lehighton. 
ne, Lehighton. 
highton, 
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Estella Rohrbach, Lehighton. 
Esther Kemmerer, Lehighton. 
Mattie Geggus, Lehighton. 

Rachel Strang, Lehighton. 
Jean Heberling, Lehighton. 
Gertrude Bachman, Lehighton. 
Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton. 
Minnie Boyer, Lehighton. 
Lenora Wagner, Lehighton. 
Alice Fenner, Lehighton. 
Mame Hiensicker, highton. 
Esther Gabel, Lehighton. 

Eva Schumacher, Lehighton. 
Minnie Buss, ——. 
Tillie A. Pettit, Lehighton. 
John Lentz, i 





Lehighton. 
Charles Townsend, Lehighton. 
Franklin P. erner, eissport. 
Ella M. Reber, Mauch Chunk. 
Reuben Smith, Weissport, R. D. 2 
Norman E. Solt, b pir ean nD. 
Anna M. Keiser, Lehighton, R. D. 1. 
George A. Wagner, eissport. 
ames S. Brobst, Ashfield. 

. R. Steigerwalt, Bowmanstown. 
stella E. Sittler, Bowmanstown. 
Hattie Miller, Bowmanstown. 
Elsie M. Mertz, Lehighton, R. D. 1. 
Carrie E. Mertz, Lehighton, R. D. 1. 
Della B. Kuder, Lehighton, R. D. 1. 
T. L. Jenkins, East Mauch Chunk. 
Mary F. Shields, E. Mauch Chunk. 
H. J. McGee, Beaver Meadow. 
Grace Flood, Beaver Meadow. 


; Josephine Sweeney, Beaver Meadow. 


Anna Smith, Beaver Meadow. 

Edith Fritz, Audenreid. 

Ada Tenner, Beaver Meadow. 

Helen McHugh, Beaver Meadow. 

Peter Reilly, Jeanesville. 

Ella Thomas, Beaver Meadow. 

Wm. D. McCay, Beaver Meadow. 

Mary Quinn, Beaver Meadow. 

Robert Getz, Albrightsyille. 

A. E. Wagner, Nesquehoning. 

H. D. Levergood, Nesquehoning. 

Lucy Morrison, Nesquehoning. 

Elizabeth A. Lewis, Nesquehoning. 

Mary Meese, Nesquehoning. 

Dorothy Watson, Nesquehoning. 

Mary Branch, Nesquehoning. 

J. R. Mulligan, Nesquehoning. 
ennie Pierce, Nesquehoning. 
ena Buss, Nesquehonin 3 

Hattie Longacre, Nesquehoning. 

Elsie Washburn, Nesquehoning. 

Katherine Eckert, Nesquehoning. 

Mary McCabe, Nesquehoning. 

Gertrude Meese, Nesquehoning. 

Cora Richards, Nesquehoning. 

Katie Hartneady, Nesquehoning. 

Herbert Miller, Hauto. 

Margaret Sweeney, E. Mauch Chunk. 

——— Martin, .‘Tresckow. 
argaret Mitchell, Tresckow. 

William Coyle, Tresckow. 

Annie S. Boyle, Tresckow. 

. E. Cole, Palmerton. 

Charles H. George, Palmerton. 

Bessie Sittler, Bowmanstown. 

Jesse Ziegenfuss, Aquashicola. 
ilda — Palmerton. 

Florence Koons, Aquashicola. 

Florence Tetter, Palmerton. 

Lottie Lewis, Aquashicola. 

Gertrude Mooney, Aquashicola. 

Carrie Silliman, Aquashicola. 

W. S. Green, Bowmanstown, R. D. 2. 

G. H. Costenbader, Little Gap. 
ohn W. Taylor, Mauch Chunk. 
da A. Diehl, E. Mauch Chunk. 

Anna G. Solomon, E. Mauch Chunk. 

Harry Miller, Nesquehoning. 

Alice M. McLaughlin, Summit Hill. 

a A. Kline, Summit Hill. 
innie McCready, Summit Hill. 

Mirtie R. Moser, Summit Hill. 


CENTRE—2. 


. P. Welsh,t State College. 
onas E. Wagner, Bellefonte. 


CHESTER—46. 


G. W. Moore,* Ercildoun. 
Addison L. Jones,* West Chester. 
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Robert E. Laramy,* Pheenixville. 
W. T. Gordon,* Coatesville. 
George M. Philips,t} West Chester. 
Helen Farquahar, West Chester. 
William F. Wickersham, Westtown. 
W. J. Smith, Coatesville. 
Thos. A. Bock, Spring City. 
Margaret B. Morton, Oxford. 
Elizabeth E. Bright, Parkesburg. 
Stanton R. Smith, West Chester. 
Mary P. Detweiler, Malvern. 
Isaac Doughton, Pheenixville. 
William R. Conners, West Chester. 
Elizabeth M. Kelley, Avondale. 
Mrs. Lidie B. Sigman, West Grove. 
Priscilla Floyd, est Grove. 
Margaret Morris, Avondale. 
S. I. Kreemer, West Chester. 
Owen J. Barnes, West Chester. 
Oe ane. West Chester. 
E. J. Williams, West Chester. 
Ella V. Waitneight, Pheenixville. 
Ida Moore, Pheenixville. 
Mame H. Hall, Pheenixville. 
Eva B. Walt, Pheenixville. 
Emma K. Bossert, Pheenixville. 
Anna M. Quidland, Phenixville. 
Irma I. Senior, Phcenixville. 
Emma Refsnyder, Phcenixville. 
Mary McGillan, Pheenixville. 
Anna T. Monghan, Pheenixville. 
Mary E. McGuckian, Pheenixville. 
Laura A. Brunner, Pheenixville. 
Lillian M. Dunn, Pheenixville. 
Irene M. Bernard, Phenixville. 
Elizabeth Widdecombe, Phcenixville. 
Margaret T. Yeager, Phceenixville. 
D. H. Robbins, Phcenixville. 
Mary P. Yost, Pheenixville. 
Margaret hoffman, Coatesville. 
Alice A. Lewis, Glen Moore. 
Bertha M. cg oe Lyndell. 
Sue C. Byler, E. Downingtown. 
Hanna Bicking, E. Downingtown. 


CLaRION—3. 
N. 'E. Heeter,* Clarion. 
J. George Becht, Clarion. 
Corrine Johnston, Foxburg. 


CLEARFIELD—6. 


W. E. Tobias,* Clearfield. 

J. H. Alleman,* DuBois. 

W. H. Sprenkle,* Clearfield. 
W. W. Eisenhart, Morrisdale Mines. 
Francis C. Steltz, Clearfield. 
Wallace J. Snyder, Clearfield. 


CLINTON—4. 
Ira N. McCloskey,* Lock Haven. 
E. S. Ling,* Lock Haven. 
Geo. A. Mincemoyer, Renovo. 
Lillian Adams, Lock Haven. 


CoLuMBIA—II. 

William W. Evans,* Bloomsburg. 
D. G. Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg. 
Charles H. Albert, Bloomsburg. 
George E. Wilbur, Bloomsburg. 
L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg. 
O. H. Bakeless, Bloomsburg. 
Edgar N. Rhodes, Berwick. 
i Sigman, Berwick. 

awrence T. Omer, Aristes. 
W. W. Ridge, Centralia. 

E. C. Seitz, Catawissa. 


CRAWFORD—3. 
Henry Pease,* Titusville. 
R. H. Bellows,* Meadville. 
Arline Bailey, Meadville. 


CuMBERLAND—I5. 


. Kelso Green,* Carlisle. 

ohn C. Wagner,* Carlisle. 

. H. Morgan, Carlisle. 
Clara M. Kast, Mechanicsburg. 
. F. Newman, Shippensburg. 
. L. Brooks, Carlisle. 
J. W. Potter, Carlisle. 
S. C: Beitzell, Mechanicsburg. 
M. Friedman, Carlisle. 
C. H. Gordinier, Shippensburg. 
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J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg. 

Mrs. Ella C. Wetzel, Carlisle. 
Florence E. Ziegler, Carlisle, R. D. 1. 
Ella M. Stuart, Carlisle, R. D. 4. 
M. Estella Smith, Carlisle. 


DavuPrHIN—4!. 


B. Garver,* Middletown. 
. Downes,* Harrisburg. 
. McGinnes,* Steelton. 
Wickey, * Middletown. 
. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg. 
Teitrick, Harrisburg. 
i Harrisburg. 
. McNeal, Harrisurg. 
Hertzog, Harrisburg. 
:_Shimmell, Harrisburg. 
, Harrisburg. 
goed Harrisburg. 
. Ad: ams, Millersburg. 
Steele, Harrisburg. 
’ oor Highspire. 
Progress. 
” Shambaugh, Wiconisco. 
Dodd, Lykens 
atherin McNeff, _ 
A. Miller, Millersburg. 
Keboch, Williamstown. 
Jacobs, Harrisburg. 
Brehm, Harrisburg. 
Taylor Meixel, Harrisburg. 
M. Weigle, Harrisburg. 
B. Garver, Middletown, 
Mary R, White, Steelton. 
' . Lindsay, Harrisburg. 
George E. Kapp, Oberlin. 
R. W. Pease, Harrisburg. 
L. B. Nye, Steelton. 
George B. Colestock, Harrisburg. 
has age ceniy “= Harrisburg. 
Fager, Harrisburg. 
Chavies S. Davis, Steelton. 
C. D. Koch, Harrisburg. 
Kate Haifleight, Harrisburg. 
Mary G. Edwards, Harrisburg. 
Bers? Scholl, Halifax. 
Nora Scholl, Halifax. 
G. W. Henry, Steelton. 
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DELAWARE—1ITI. 


A. G. C.. Smith,* Media. 
Thomas S. Cole,* Chester. 
Charles P. Sweeney,* Darby. 
A. Duncan Yocum, Chester. 
Anna H. Cuthbert, Sharon Hill. 
H. Daisy Smith, Boothwyn. 
Anna L. Hannum, Colwyn. 
Walter L. Philips, Lansdowne. 
Ralph L. Johnson, Upper Darby. 
Jacob H. Krout, Glenolden. 


rs. W. W. Speakman, Swarthmore. 


ELx—s. 

W. Sweeney,* St. Mary’s. 
5. Lyaeh, * St. Mary’s. 
W. Mt Pi 
W. Pierce, Ridgeway. 
W. R. Moyer, Benezette. 


Er1e—6. 
4 ao North East. 
Erie. 
* Corry. 
Rilling, Erie. 
ohn é Diehl, Erie. 
essie J. Wheeler, Erie. 


FayvetTE—4. 


C. G. Lewellyn,* Brownsville. 
ames f Scott,* Uniontown. 

effenbaugh,* Connellsville. 
F. W. Wright, Uniontown. 


Forest—1. 
D. W. Morrison,* Tionesta. 


FrankKLin—2z. 
L. E. Smith,* Greencastle. 
Samuel Gelwix,* Chambersburg. 
Futton—z. 


B. C. Lamberson,* McConnellsburg. 
Barbara Martin, McConnellsburg. 


- Mitchell,* heen, 
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GREENE—3. 
joke C. Stewart,* P assacc 
. F. Williamson, Greensboro. 
Mrs, J. 


HuntTincpon—4. 


E G. Dell,* Huntingdon. 

A. Barclay,* een. 
C. R. Bender, Mapleton. 
Daisy Barmond, Water Street. 


InpIANA—4. 


ames E. Ament, Indiana. 

ora Moot, Marchand. 
Marth Hancock, West Lebanon. 
Effie Shields, Home. 


JEFFERSON—20. 


L. Mayne Jones,* Brookville. 
E. M. Buckley, Summerville. 
S. E. Downs, Brookville. 
Frank S. 


Eugene Matson, Sebec! 
Alice A. Horner, Richardsville. 
Blanche Long, Pueblo. 
Alice Shields, Summerville. 
Cc. H. Straitiff, Anita. 
H. B. Thompson, Sigel. 
C. E. Wilson, Brockwayville. 
i W. Thornton, Brockwayville. 
red A. Kohler, Punxsutawney. 
Ivan Jane Reed, Punxsutawney. 
Acta McCullough, Corsica. 
Mann, Punxsutawney. 
Sutter, Punxsutawney. 
. Campbell, Punxsutawney. 
Myrtle Harl, Punxsutawney. 
Carrie Wall, Punxsutawney. 


JunraTa—t. 
Josiah H. Deen,* Academia. 


LacKAWANNA—12. 
c Taylor,* Scranton. 
W. Comeine Olyphant. 
M. J. Lloyd,* . 
= J. Viige i 
illiam A. Kelly,* yor 
Thomas L. Gilmartin,* 
George W. Phillips,t Scranton. 
Nina Frances Raynor, Carbondale. 
J. H. Tuckley, Carbondale. 
Albert H. Welles, Scranton. 
Lois Sancton, Scranton. 
Delila Weinshenk, Scranton. 


S. Jackson, aes 


LANCASTER—25. 
M. J. Brecht,* Lancaster. 
R. K. Buehrle,* Lancaster. 
Daniel Fleisher,* Columbia. 
E. Oram Lyte,ft Millersville. 
fi P. McCaskey,{ Lancaster. 
ohn D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
Alice Strickler, Landisville. 
Arvilla L. Beam, Columbia. 
Bertha C. Harm, Columbia. 
Mary E. Bowers, Columbia. 

A. Blizabeth Greene, Columbia. 
Risie I. Welsh, Columbia. 
Rebecca J. Saurber, Lancaster. 
Iris Prouty, Millersville. 
Anna K. filler, Mount Joy. 
Mary H. Riddle, Marietta. 
D. C. Reber, Elizabethtown. 
jon F. Kohl, Elizabethtown. 

Edward Gabel, Lancaster. 
zB z Fisher, Lancaster. 

- . Goetz, Lititz. 

R Ruhl, Landisville. 
4. B. Resh, Lancaster. 
Virginia Grosh, Lititz. 
Harold D. Pyott, Lancaster. 


LAwRENCE—2. 


T. A. Kimes,* New Castle. 
G. A. Dickson, New Castle. 


LEBANON—7. 
R. T. Adams,* Lebanon. 
Henry Houck, Lebanon. 
f H. Sprecher, Richland. 
ylvester F. Pelton, Lebanon. 


Calvin Mead, Waynesburg. 


Carbondale. 


Magdelene Strickler, Lebanon. 
R. P. Wolfersberger, Bismarck, 
Rachael Mosser, Myerstown. 


LreHIGH—322. 


Alvin Rupp,* Allentown. 
- D. Raub,* Allentown. 
John A. W. Haas, Allentown. 
F, C. Lindaman, Egypt. 
J. O. Knauss, Emaus, R. D. 1. 
Elmer H. Roeder, Hosensack. 
Harry Bieber, Allentown. 
Myron M. Merkel, Emaus. 
Calvin Davidson, Coopersburg, 
W. Erney, Coopersburg, R. D,:z 
Phage Helman, Catasauqua. 
haon B. Oswald, New Tripoli. 

Mattie Benedict, Seiberlingsvill, 
Aauilia E. Weiss, New Tri ong 
Annie V. Donat, Wenem 
poms A, Foster, Toshnenville 

neg | D. Snyder, Schnecksville, 

Fred D. Weiss, Jordan. 

— L. Kerschner, New Tripoli. 
hn F. Wei 4 New Tripoli. 

HT. Re yore Catasauqua. 

eckler, Catasauqua. 
& ¥. Mele ~ Catasauqua. 
Amanda J. nk, Catasauqua. 
Lotta C. Delapl aine, —— 
Eva Benner, Shoenersville. 
Hattie Rex, Allentown. 
Harry E. Weiler, South Allentow 
Howard Minner, Allentown. 

N. Wisser, Breinigsville, R. 
Chas. $ Heist, Allentown, R. 
am. . Youn Foe gg on 

oseph P. Jei bert, Schnecksville, 
Olive May Wilson, Allentown. 
? . Wertman, Orefield. 

Miller, Allentown. 
pe E. Haas, Stettlersville. 
Estella =— Allentown. 

L. Adams, Breinigsville. 
Katherine E Seibert, Fogelsville. 
dwin M. A ey Emaus. 
Robert G. A. Neimeyer, Emaus. 

coe E. Haas, Allentown. 

Elizabeth Loughridge, Catasauqua 

Mildred Lawall, Catasauqua. 

Harold Kuhns, Egypt. 

Anna E. Scott, Catasauqua. 

Edith Smith, ‘Allentown. 

Mamie Peters, Allentown. 
amie Yeager, Allentown. 

. Romig, East Texas. 
ae Hollenbach, Schnecksville. 
Harry P. Grammes, Trexlertown. 
Margretta E. Good, Catasauqua. 
Nelson R. Moyer, ‘Alburtis. 
Lillie M. Rupp, Breinigsville, R. D.1 
=, M. Fries, Breinigsville, R. D.1 

P. Grammes, Fogelsville, R. D.1 
W. H. Nonnemacher, Wescoesvill 
M. H. Fries, Orefield, R. D. 4 
Samuel P. Guth, Stettlersville. 
George . Ross, Jordan, R 
a Fisher, Sweitzer. 

D. W. Benedict, Seiberlingsville. 
Nevin Loch, Stine’s Corner. 
George T. Ettinger, Allentown, 
Robert R. Fritsch, Allentown. 
ad LK. a ‘Schnecksville. 

Maggie ; Ironton. 

Stop, Schnecksville. 
four E. Rabert Schnecksville 
Eva S. Baer, Orefield R. 

Sadie A. Miller, Laury’ Ss Station 
James O. Boyer, Neff’s. 

Charles N. Sell, Schnecksville. 
Beulah G. Wotring, Schnecksville. 
Esther N. Henninger, Orefield. 
Calvin F. Dengler, Coplay, R. D. 
— J Kuhns, Ironton. 

Geor; Eichler, Laury’s Statid 
i fin” T. Oswald, GoPlay, R.D. 

D. Wehr, Orefield 
yo S. Leh, Laury’s Station. 
wr e K. Hoffman; Neff’s. 

. Hoffman, Stiaaeerile, R.Di 
Vewis M. Snyder, Co 
Annie C. Conaghan, oo 
Helen Leibensperger, Allentown. 
Sophie Matchette, Catasauqua. 
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Marion Lawall, Catasauqua. 

Fred D. Snyder, Trexlertown.. 
Harvey A. Walbert, Trexlertown. 
H. Eisenhard, Fogelsville, R. D. 1. 
Phaon P. Mohr, Fogelsville. 

Fred Wendling, Fogelsville. 

Ada M. Huff, Breinigsville. 

S. F. Gehringer, Fogelsville, R. D. 1. 
F. A. J. Haas, Fogelsville, R. D. 1. 
oO. C. Bastian, Wescosville. 
Mary Downs, Catasauqua. 

Albert L. Held, Fullerton. 

ohn A. Klinger, Fullerton. 

allas Semmel, pt. 

Samuel B. Christman, Hokendauqua. 
Preston Breinig, Egypt. 

Myrtle Clarke, Hokendauqua. 
Daisy LeVan, Allentown. 

Lillian Helman, Catasauqua. 

Dora Protzeller, Catasauqua. 

Sue Tolan, Catasauqua. 

Sadie Weisley, Catasauqua. 

Anna Cowley, Catasauqua. 

Minnie Prutzman, Allentown. 

Alfred J. Herber, Jordan. 

ames Sauerwine, Saegersville. 
ora Engle, Slatedale. 

Edwin D. Follweiler, Newside. 

Harry A. Yaxtheimer, Emerald. 
Andrew De Long, Schnecksville. 
Roscoe Semmel, Slatington. 

Leda O. Rex, Slatington, R. D. 1. 
Beulah Brown, Slatington. ; 
Sidney Peters, Slatington, R. D. 1. 
Alice V. Kern, Coopersburg. 
Carrie E. Jordan, Coopersburg. 
Levi B. Trexler, Breinigsville. 
Carrie S. Kuhns, Litzenberg. 
Frank Kuder, Macungie, R. D. 1. 
H. D. Reese, Macungie, R. D. 2. 
S. C. Schmoyer, East Texas. 
Rosa M. Keller, Alburtis. 

Eva M. Swoyer, East Texas. 
Katie J. Faust, Macungie, R. D 
P. B. Nuss, Alburtis. 

Mary M. Schuger, Alburtis. 

C. J. Dilcher, Allentown. 

{. . Snyder, Slatington. 

ra R. Baker, Slatington. 
oseph F. Frederick, Slatington. 

arry S. Everett, Slatington. 
Margaret Roberts, Slatington. 
Dora Shenton, Slatington. 
Wilson E. Musselman, Coplay. 
Marjorie Jones, Slatington. 
Elizabeth Heydt, Slatington. 
Edna Engle, Slatington. 

Ella Engle, Slatington. 
Millie Steckel, Slatington. 
Violet E. Hankee, Slatington. 
Florence Geist, Slatington. 
Helen Kern, Slatington. 
Carrie Handwerk, Slatington. 
Pansy Boyer, Slatington. 
Laura Albright, Slatington. 
berta Fox, Slatington. 
Mae Richards, Slatington. 
Beryl Weygandt, Slatington. 
Kate L. Laub, Egypt. 
Harrison Stephens, Allentown. 
W. A. F. Handwerk, Coplay, R. D. 1 
William F. Heilman, Allentown. 
ayme McKeever, Catasauqua. 
Harriet McHenry, Catasauqua. 
Rebecca Stuart, Allentown. 

. P. Leh, Coplay, R. D. 1. 

Florence Keefer, Coke " 

Henry H. Frey, Slatedale. 

Raymond McClellan, Jordan, R. D. 1 
Everett, Jordan, R. D. 1. 

. F, Masters, Breinigsville, R. D. 2 
Adam P. Frey, Jordan, R. D. 1. 
george F. Herber, Jordan, R. D. 1. 
E. M. Handwerk, Germansville. 
Elmer W. Kunkel, Saegersville. 

..K. Greenawald, Germansville. 

Eli R. Will, Old Zionsville. 
Mary E. Roeder, Allentown. 
Annie M. Iobst, Emaus. 
ohn A. Snyder, Emaus. 

rances E. Wesley, Breinigsville. 
Allen F, Heller, Emaus. 

Stanley D. Schubert, Shimersville. 
annah Davis, Catasauqua. 
Sarah McHenry, Catasauqua. 


Estella McKeever, Catasauqua. 

Mame Torrance, Catasauqua. 

Ella Tait, Catasauqua. 

Hester Downs, Catasauqua. 
Margaret Tolan, Catasauqua. 
Mabel Weisley, Catasauqua. 

Anna D. Applegate, Catasauqua. 
Helen Corwin, tasauqua, 

Mary McKeever, Catasauqua. 
Flossie Krause, Newside. 

Granville Krause, Newside. 

H. J. Scholler, Slatedale. 

Howard D. Steckel, Slatington. 
Sadie E. Benedict, Seiberlingsville. 
G. A. Kemmerer, Saegersville. 

N. N. Benfield, Emaus. 

P. J. Faust, Zionsville, R. D. 1. 
Gustave E. Oswald, Hokendauqua. 
Rebecca McFetridge, Hokendauqua. 
May Porter, Hokendauqua. 
Florence E. McKeever, Hokendauqua 
Maria B. Williams, Hokendauqua. 
cy. a ty Schnecksville, R. D. 1 
W. H. S. Miller, Allentown. 

W. A. Nace, Coopersburg, R. D. 2. 
Egbert Smoyer, Emaus. 

Adeline L. Schuler, Emaus, R. D. 1. 
Helen K. Leith, Center Valley. 
Charles F. Biehn, Center Valley. 
- n H. Erdman, Lanark. 

. S. Dietz, Coopersburg, R. D. 2. 
Esther N. Folk, Breinigsville, R.D.1. 
H. V. Weaver, Coopersburg, R.D.2. 
Alma Rach a |: oe 
Gwendolyn Downs, Catasauqua. 
Lydia Neimeyer, Emaus. 

Hulda Seibert, Macungie. 

Emma Kratzer, Emaus. 

Carrie Becxer, Emaus, 

Florence Kostenbader, Emaus, 
Harriet Harbeson, N. Catasauqua. 
Lizzie V. McNally, N. Catasauqua. 
Minnie RK. McClusky, N. Catasauqua. 


. A. H. Buck, Catasauqua. 


E. Elmer Sensenig, Emaus. 
Sophia Richards, Allentown, 
Clara Knerr, Coopersburg. 
Emma Weil, Coopersburg. 
Linnie Hoch, Allentown. 
Roxella Weiler, Emaus. 
Quiace Kuehner, Allentown. 
. S. Dieter, Allentown. 


i Knauss, Coopersburg, R. D. 1. 


atherine Iobst, Emaus. 
Estella Hinkel, Emaus. 
Ida G. Bauman, Allentown. 
Cora M. Horn, Coopersburg. 
Warren M. Horn, Coopersburg. 
Caroline Hacock, Allentown. 
James J. Hauser, Macungie, R. D. 1. 
W. T. Fister, Allentown. 
Emma Weida, Allentown. 
Esther Heffner, Allentown. 
Annie Miller, Allentown. 
Elsie Heckman, Allentown. 
Laura Snyder, Allentown. 
Catharine Seiberling, Allentown. 
Florence Wuchter, Allentown. 
Hattie Schantz, Allentown. 
A. I. Schmoyer, Allentown. 
H. T. Stettler, Allentown. 
M. M. Keem, Allentown. 
M. J. Kerschner, Allentown. 
Helen Horn, Allentown. 
Herbert H. Wentz, Allentown. 
Ella Erdman, Allentown. 
Horace S. Scheel, Allentown. 
Charles A. Gearhart, Allentown. 
Catharine J. Saceton, Allentown. 
Mame Smith, Allentown. 
Annie M. Seip, Allentown. 
Charles E. Benfield, Allentown. 
E. M. Knerr, Allentown. 
Carrie M. Kuhns, Allentown. 
Anna A. Heberly, Allentown. 
Helen M. Hartman, Allentown. 
Carrie W. Snyder, Allentown. 
Mame A. Chubbuck, Allentown. 
Flora Lenhart, Allentown. 
Sallie Winters, Allentown. 
a F. Gallagher, Allentown. 
ugh E. Gallagher, Allentown. 
Carrie E. Koons, Allentown. 
Clara M. Balliet, Allentown. 
Alfa P. Kistler, Allentown. 
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Nellie E. Edward, Allentéwn., 
Mattie M. Ochs, Allentown. 
Carrie B. Kichline, Allentown. 
Ruth Shelling, Allentown. 
Katharine F. Strauss, Allentown. 
E. Margaret Spatz, Allentown. 
Robert_J. Heimbach, Allentown. 
Edna Girvin, Allentown. 
Carrie Koch, Allentown. 
Lulu Swartz, Allentown. 
Sallie Kratz, Allentown. 
Laura Mull, Allentown. 
Jennie Sykes, Allentown. 
Florence Scholl, Allentown. 
C. F. Ruloff, Allentown. 
Irene Scheirer, Allentown. 
Grace E. Will, Allentown. 
Helen Englert, Allentown. 
Mame Reinsmith, Allentown. 
—_ Bittenbender, Allentown. 
arley R. Ruch, Allentown. 
Daniel Hamm, Allentown. 
Dora Buckalew, Allentown. 
a F. Kressler, Allentown. 
. C. Hoffman, Allentown. 
Laura Busse, Allentown. 
Mary A. Daubert, Allentown. 
George W. Herbert, Allentown. 
E. J. C. Flexer, Allentown. 
Mary G. Broug, Allentown. 
Mary Gallagher, Allentown. 
Agnes Gaffney, Allentown. 
Mary Logue, Allentown. 
Maggie Cunningham, Allentown. 
Annie Cannon, Allentown. 
Ellen T. Gabriel, Allentown. 
Margaret Sykes, Allentown. 
Fannie McCafferty, Allentown. 
Harriet A. Sykes, Allentown. 
Amelia Grammes, Allentown. 
Rosa M. Kressler, Allentown. 
Edward F. Strauss, Emaus. 
O. H. Urffer, Old Zionsville. 


LuzERNE—120. 


Frank P. Hopper,* Wilkes-Barre. 
jeunes M. Coughlin,*t Wilkes-Barre. 
avid A. Harman,* Hazleton. 
Joseph B. Gabrio,* Hazleton. 
Lulu Pengelly, Hazleton, 
Robert Shiel, Pittston. 
M. W. Garrette, Hazleton. 
Mary Ryan, Hazleton. | 
Edna Gettinger, Milnesville. 
— Taylor, Hazleton. 
ernard Costello, Hazleton. 
Michael McMonegal, Hazleton. 
N. F. McMonegal, Hazleton. 
Mary M. Dougherty, Hazleton. 
Bridgetta Gallagher, Hazleton. 
Sadie O’Hara, Hazleton. 
John McCoy, Hazleton. 
Genevieve Maloney, Hazleton. 
Lizzie Boner, Hazleton. 
Mercedes Dougherty, Hazleton. 
Grace Brislin, Drifton. 
a McGuiness, Lattimer Mines. 
ary E. Boyle, Lattimer Mines. 
Garnet i Lattimer Mines. 
Aubrey Cook, Milnesville. 
Mary R. Burns, Milnesville. 
_ Widzbor, Milnesville. 
oretto McHugh, Hazleton. 
Cecil Cullen, Hazleton. 
Mary R. Dougherty, Harwood Mines 
Peter Fagan, Harwood Mines. 
Annie Kinny, Harwood Mines. 
Edith Astleford, Harwood Mines. 
Mary A. Boyle, Lattimer Mines. 
Anna E. Dougherty, Hazleton. 
Kate Gillespie, Hazleton. 
William Wolfe, Hazleton. 
Catherine Martin, Hazleton. 
Maria McCarron, Hazleton. 
Catherine Sweeney, Hazleton. 
William Davis, ilnesville. 
Mary Johnson, Jeddo. 
Andrew Branigan, gente. 
Mary Bonner, Drifton. 
Cassie Malloy, Drifton. 
Grace McGeehan, Freeland. 
Sophie McGee, Beaver Meadow. 
Maud Giles, Hazleton. 
jest Gilchrist, Hazleton. 
. L. Welter, Dorranceton. 
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James G. Stradling, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rosa Greenstein, Wilkes-Barre. 
Getha Bommer, Milnesville. 
Mary Gallagher, Harwood Mines, 
Lawrence Fagan, Milnesville. 
Michael Gallagher, Hazleton. 
Bessie Haughey, Jeddo. 
_— org Ebervale. 
argaret cCullough, Hazleton. 
ohn D. Evans, Hazleton. 
lla Quirk, } gg 
Edward McNelis, Hazleton. 
Mary Dinsmore, Hazleton. 
Charles Rough, Lattimer Mines, 
Annie McHugh, Hazleton. 
Bessie Dougherty, Hazleton. 
Sue Gallagher, Hazleton. 
a Neilson, Jeansville. 
arry Beach, Harwood Mines. 
Philip Clark, Jeansville. 
Agnes Roberts, Drifton. 
Margaret Williams, Hazleton. 
Lucy Mann, Hazleton. 
Ellen Smith, Hazleton. 
Chas. McLaughlin, Harwood Mines. 
.Genevieve nang ema 
Nellie Cannon, Milnesville. 
Ellen Somers, Milnesville. 
. P. Breidinger, Wilkes-Barre. 
ena Faulds, Wilkes-Barre. 
a R. Hoyt, Wilkes-Barre. 
einrich Petersen, Wilkes-Barre. 
Samuel B. Fares, Wilkes-Barre. 
. P. Lord, Dorranceton. 
farion Sturdevant, Wilkes-Barre. 
Elizabeth Verlenden, Wilkes-Barre. 
Clarence D. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre, 
Ida Brenner, Wilkes-Barre. 
E. L. Whatenecht, Forty Fort. 
A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre. 
. E. Waite, Hazleton. 
Mary Berger, Hazleton. 
C. E. Hausknecht, Hazleton. 
Estelle G. White, Hazleton. 
Adele G. Altmiller, Hazleton. 
Harry F. Grebey, Hazleton. 
Catherine Stumpf, Hazleton. 
Mary D. Rowe, Hazleton. 
Edith Rausch, Hazleton. 
J. Donald Geist, Hazleton. 
Anna C, Lubrecht, Hazleton. 
Mary Coffman, Hazleton. 
Vera Wagner, Hazleton. 
Mary M. McFarlane, Hazleton. 
Katie A. Lannon, Hazleton. 
H. J. Malkames, Hazleton. 
Nellie Carter, Hazleton. 
Ida Gilbert, Hazleton. 
Kate O’Donnell, Hazleton. 
Sue Fowler, Hazleton. 
R. Elizabeth Leonard, Hazleton. 
. George Wendel, Hazleton. 
da Turnbach, Hazleton. 
Martha Rippel, Hazleton. 
Frances Musselman, Wilkes-Barre. 
Theodore F. Kotz, Freeland. 
E. H. Scott, Plymouth. 
Wetterau, Hazleton, 
ae D. Reiss, Hazleton. 
Henry A. Sangree, Hazleton. 


Lycom1Inc—12. 

G. B. Milnor,* Muncy. 
Charles Lose,* Williamsport. 
L. {, “ee: Williamsport. 
P. M. Bullard, Williamsport. 
H. H. Weber, Jersey Shore. 
John W. Gilmore, Williamsport. 
Gertrude Siegfried, Hughesville. 

. H. Bertin, Jersey Shore. 
Emma Hastings, Jersey Shore. 
C. B. Rinn, South Williamsport. 
H. A. Spotts, Muncy. 
Cora Rinn, Jersey Shore. 


McKean—3. 
Burdette S. Bayle,* Smethport. 
Edward E. Schermerhorn,* Bradford 
Agnes Scholes, Kane. 


MERcCER—S. 


Frederick F. Foltz,* Mercer. 
G. B. Gerberich,* Greenville. 
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S. H. Hadley,* Sharon. 
Cora Coulter, Grove Citv. 
Harriet A. Allen, Greenville. 


MiFFLin—6. 


James F. Wills,* Belleville. 
W. F. Kennedy,* Lewistown. 
A. P. Weaver, Yeagertown. 
Mary L. Wendt, Lewistown. 
John B. Boyer, Milroy. 
Grace Felker, Lewistown. 


MonroE—17. 
Frank Koehler,* Stroudsburg. 
E. L. Kemp, East Stroudsburg. 
Mabel Kurtz, East Stroudsburg. 
Ella Kurtz, East Stroudsburg. 
Charles A. Goss, East Stroudsburg. 
A, O. Koehler, Saylorsburg, R. D. 1. 
Lizzie Frankenfield, Stroudsburg. 
Margaret Nixon, Stroudsburg. 
Lou Metzgar, Stroudsburg. 
Bertha Chambers, Stroudsburg. 
Lillie Bittenbender, Stroudsburg. 
Pearl Harman, Stroudsburg. 
Grace Sigafus, Stroudsburg. 
Anna Klaer, Stroudsburg. 
Laura Beltz, Stroudsburg. 
Ruth Van Gorden, East Stroudsburg. 
A. F. Hawk, Kunkletown, R. D. 1 


MonTGOMERY—56. 


J. Horace Landis,* Norristown. 
A. S. Martin,* Norristown. 
W. W. Rupert,* Pottstown. 
H. i: Wightman,* Ardmore. 
William_G. Cleaver,* Elkins Park. 
= Dimmich, East Greenville. 
atherine A. Miller, Elkins Park. 
Mary E. Leahy, Elkins Park. 
Elizabeth Ware, Pottstown. 
Anna M. Vanskite, Pottstown, 
M. Irene Boyer, Pottstown. 
Elmira K. Heebner, Elkins Park. 
Isabel K. McSparren, Elkins Park. 
aed L. Street, Elkins Park: 
annie Conley, Elkins Park. 
Maude E. Comely, Elkins Park, 
Edna Harman, Elkins Park. 
Elizabeth L. Rouse, Elkins Park. 
Sarah W. Ferguson, Elkins Park. 
Anna V. Potts, Elkins Park. 
Oscar W. Ackerman, Elkins Park. 
Carrie V. Speck, Elkins Park. 
Maude I. Kindt, Elkins Park. 
Barbara H. Seitz, Elkins Park. 
Caroline Caulfield, Elkins Park. 
Mary S. Rittenhouse, Elkins Park. 
Sara C. Ely, Elkins Park. 
Ida Chandler, Elkins Park. 
J. L. Eisenberg, Royersford. 
George A. Sigman, Ashbourne. 


Helen Myers, Pottstown. 
G. Roy Hosler, Narberth. 
Robert H. Krauss, East Greenville. 


Bertha Schlichter, Limerick. 
Elsie Schlichter, Limerick. 
Elizabeth S. Kriebel, Lansdale. 
Helen Coyle, Jenkintown. 
W. K. Groff, Jenkintown. 
Josephine Miller, Pottstown. 
Charlotte Hersh, Royersford. 

rs. J. L. Eisenberg, Royersford. 
Edith Parry, Abington. 
Maude Leister, Norristown. 

D. Eisenhower, Norristown. 
George L. Omwake, Collegeville. 
esse H. Snyder, Jr., Lansdale. 
. J. Leckie, Cheltenham. 

. N. Huttel, Souderton. 
W. R. Rahn, Ambler. 
E. L. Flack, Abington. 
H. G. Allebach, Green Lane. 
D. F. Beltz, Telford. 
Esther Gross, Elkins Park. 
Anna E. Horn, Elkins Park, 
Edna A. Shirk, Elkins Park. 
Bertha McElhaney, Pencoyd. 


Montour—z. 


Charles W. Derr,* Washin 
Daniel N. Dieffenbacher,* 


onville. 
anville. 


[Aucust, 


NorTHAMPTON—376. 


George A. Grim,* Nazareth. 
William W. Cottingham,* Easton, 
F. W. Robbins,* Bethlehem. 
Owen R. Wilt,* South Bethlehem, 

2 Gruver,* Bangor. 

. D. Landis,* Siegfried. 
W. T. Broad, Pen Argyl. 
Howard E. Shimer, Nazareth. 
Minnie R. Laubach, Easton. 
Laura C. De Hart, Easton. 
Alice L. Vreeland, Easton. 
William H. Vannatta, Easton. 
jerorhe Allsover, Easton. 

rs. Leininger, Easton. 
Lizzie M. Noll, Easton. 
Henrietta McPherson, Easton. 
Catharine M. Martin, Easton. 
a Darran, Easton. 
Carrie Beidler, Easton, 
Jennie L. Thomas, Easton. 
Carrie H. Eichman, Easton. 
H. Elizabeth Le Maire, Easton. 
Caroline E. Poff, Easton. 
Agnes L. Biittner, Easton. 
Sue A. Schnep, Easton. 
James G. Stradling, Easton, 
Gertrude E. Miller, Easton. 
Alfred Y. Miller, Easton. 
Charles E. Haase, Easton. 
Alice E. Richards, . Easton. 
Iona Wottring, Easton. 
Margaret K. Lyons, Easton. 
Katherine E. Allen, Easton. 
i Pearl Prout, Easton. 

enjamin F. Sandt, Easton. 
Pauline Cope, Easton. 

Susan R. Miller, Easton. 
Mary E. Mansfield, Easton. 
Albert D. MclIlhaney, Easton. 
Enoch C. Lauers, Easton. 
ames H. Lindemann, Easton. 

. Alma Young, Easton. 
Stephen G. Simpson, Easton. 
Wiiliam S. Gruver, Easton. 
Charles H. Royer, Easton. 
Minnie Ackerman, Easton. 

{: Irvin Snyder, Easton. 
izzie Laubach, Easton. 
Ada B. Cheston, Easton. 
Mary E, Steiner, Easton. 
Winifred Messinger, Easton. 
Anna F. Ketchledge, Easton. 
Elizabeth S. Anders, Easton. 
Elizabeth Z. Kane, Easton. 
Henrietta MacDonald, Easton. 
Anna M. McLaughlin, Easton. 
Magenta Cheston, Easton. 
Agnes M. Phelan, Easton. 

. Edith Nothhelfer, Easton. 
Anna M. Drew, Easton. 
Mary E. Scheeran, Easton. 
Charles E. Clifton, Easton. 
Mary Pollock, Easton. 

A. Isabel Rockafellow, Easton. 
Sallie C. Hawk, Easton. 
Sallie K. Yard, Easton. 

Mary A. Newman, Easton. 
Laura B. Kutter, Easton. 
Florence E. Chegwidden, Easton. 
Sylvanus Weaver, Easton. 
Herbert A. Albright, Easton. 
Margaret C. gg oom Easton. 
Sue E. Kahler, Easton. 

M. Jean Beck, Easton. 

Ina M. Johns, Easton. 

Ella E. Morgenstern, Easton. 
Mary W. Greene, Easton. 
Ruth Arnold, Easton. 

Alfred K. Cypherr, Easton. 
Laura Hildebrand, Easton. 
Alice E. Lerch, Easton. 
Emilie M. Hamman, Easton. 
Lizzie R. Stubblebine, Easton. 
Rachel Meyer, Easton. 

Kate Hoffmeier, Easton. 
essie G. Lerch, Easton. 
lizabeth S. Pohl, Easton. 

Elizabeth A. Pearson, Easton. 
Bertha Campbell, Easton. 
Alice Lerch, Easton. 
Katharine I. Johnson, Easton. 
Lillian G. Smith, Easton. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Scott, Easton. 
Lillie M. Coyle, Easton. 
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Mildred E. Cameron, Easton. 
J. McClellan Snyder, Easton. 
Anna M. Siegfried, Easton. 
Jennie H. Griffin, Easton. 
Rosetta R. Bryan, Easton. 
Alice C. Bethman, Easton. 
Florence G. Reichard, Easton. 
Wesley S.-Mitman, Easton. 
Ellen E. Lerch, Easton. 
Mame M. Abel, Easton. 
Henry F. Mengel, Easton. 
W. Gertrude Hamilton, Easton. 
Susan L. Fallon, Easton. 
Hattie H. Conahay, Easton. 
Anna M. Kelly, Easton. 
Nellie C. Warford, Easton. 
Mary Smith, Easton. 
Helen M. Hunt, Easton. 
Mrs. Lillie F. Bergin, Easton. 
Edward C. Brinker, Easton. 
E. Gertrude Lauers, Easton. 
Elizabeth E. Drew, Easton. 
Lillian King, Easton. 
A. J. La Barre, Easton. 
Lizzie Zinn, Easton. 
William A. Jones, Easton. 
Charles A. Lacas, Bethlehem. 
S. Strunk, Bethlehem. 
. D. Seyfried, Bethlehem. 
Alice W. Shanor, Bethlehem. 
Annie V. Murray, Bethlehem. 
Bessie M. Mitchell, Bethlehem. 
Gertrude E. Hafner, Bethlehem. 


Katherine Musselman, Bethlehem. 


A. S. Gruver, Bethlehem. 
Anna M. Goth, Bethlehem. 
Louise R. Bischoff, Bethlehem. 
Tillie Beer, Bethlehem. 

elen Bieber, Bethlehem. 
C. Edith Nickum, Bethlehem. 
I. H. Bartholemew, Bethlehem. 
Florence E. Baas, Bethlehem. 
Ethel E. Shanor, Bethlehem. 
Laura A. Nolf, Bethlehem. 
Lizzie M. Hess, Bethlehem. 
Kate A. Lees, Bethlehem. 
Maude I. Nickum, Bethlehem. 
Jean McCreary, Bethlehem. 
Sallie H. Villee, Bethlehem. 
Marion H. Murray, Bethlehem. 
Tillie Mann, Bethichem. 
Benton D. Kurtz, Bethlehem. 
H. A. Briggs, Bethlehem. 
G. E. Missinger, Bangor. 
Asher G. Abel, pense. 
Gertrude McFall, Flicksville. 
C. O. Miers, Bangor. 
Edna Uhler, Bangor. 
Romelda Staples, Bangor. 
Lila G. Reimer, Bangor. 
Emma D. Howell, East Bangor. 
Lizzie P. Jones, Bangor. 
S, K. Youse, Bangor. 
Lillian Johnson angor. 
Bertha Mann, Bangor. 
Anna C. Poyer, Bangor. 
Florence Fabel, Bangor. 
John Foulkes, Bangor. 
Grace Eyer, Bangor. 

Bachman, Bangor. 


William E. Worthington, Bangor. 


Celia F. Keat, Bangor. 
John T. Hess, Bangor. 
Anna Lindeman, Bangor. 
Sarah Werner, Pen Argyl. 
Hiram Williams, Bangor. 

K. B. Briody, S. Bethlehem. 
- J. Trone, S. Bethlehem. 
Miriam Steager, S. Bethlehem. 
Blanche Krause, S. Bethlehem. 
Peter J. Talbot, S. Bethlehem. 
M. A. Stroman, S. Bethlehem. 
M. R. Murphy, S. Bethlehem. 
A. E. Trihey, S. Bethlehem. 
Mae Kresge, S. Bethlehem. 
Helen Marstellar, S. Bethlehem. 
Helena Graham, S. Bethlehem. 

Fred J. Wilt, S. Bethlehem. 
M. J. McFadden, S. Bethlehem. 
. J. Evans, S. Bethlehem. 
. K. Harris, S. Bethlehem. 
- R. Beck, S. Bethlehem. 
S. Campbell, S. Bethlehem. 
M. A. Conlin, S. Bethlehem. 
. L. Ganey, S. Bethlehem. 


Nellie V. Love, S. Bethlehem. 
Nellie McGettigan, S. Bethlehem. 
Margaret M. Lane, S. Bethlehem. 
Florence Weierbach, S. 
Catharine Kelley, S. Bethlehem. 
Alton Richards, S. 
J. Hall, S. Bethlehem. 
S. Bethlehem. 

E. S. Bethlehem. 
E. McCarthy, S. Bethlehem. 

S. Bethlehem. 
A. Aller, S. Bethlehem. 
R. Van Dyke, S. Bethlehem. 
. V. Thomas, S. Bethlehem. 
. A. Nicholas, S. Bethlehem. 
Florence Hittinger, S. Bethlehem. 
Rose Shields, S. Bethlehere. 
Catharine Fox, S. Bethlehem. 
Nora Keefe, S. »ethlehem. 
Clara Sassaman, S. Bethlehem. 
i J. Clarke, Nazareth, R. D. 2. 

. K. Bender, East Bangor. 
William R. Bender, East Bangor. 
Stanley W. Bender, East Bangor. 
Ellen Bender, East Bangor. 
Beatrice Heard, East Bangor. 
Berdie George, Nazareth. 
Blanche Morris, Nazareth. 
Bertha Kramer, Nazareth. 
Elizabeth Stichter, Nazareth. 
Helen Odenwelder, Nazareth. 
Sallie Norton, Nazareth. 

Helen Santee, Nazareth. 

Mrs. Charles Shafer, Nazareth. 
Laura F. Albright, Nazareth. 
Augusta Etschman, Nazareth. 
Anna V. Hangen, Nazareth. 
Helen Cummings, Siegfried. 


Eqs 
5 


PRro zy 


Elizabeth McGuinness, S. Bethlehem. 


Fannie Henry, S. Bethlehem. 
Elizabeth Magee, S. Bethlehem. 
Charles Kocher, S. Bethlehem. 


Gertrude Drumbore, S. Bethlehem. 


Alice Ward, S. Bethlehem. 
Oscar Silberman, S. Bethlehem. 
E. McBride, S. Bethlehem. 
C. Stroman, S. Bethlehem. 
E. Boone, S. Bethlehem. 
A. Kelley, S. Bethlehem. 
. Kresge, S. Bethlehem. 
. Fehr, S. Bethlehem. 
I. Bitters, S. Bethlehem. 
A. Dinan, S. Bethlehem. 
. G. Torpey, S. Bethlehem. 
M. J. McCarthy, S. Bethlehem. 
Clara M. Stuckley, Bethlehem. 


MPD Bz >> 


Gertrude R. McCreary, Bethlehem. 


Agnes M. Ross, Bethlehem. 
ane C. Reichard, Bethlehem. 
illian R. Ziegenfuss, Bethlehem. 
ulia Schreeder, Bethlehem. 
dna E. Dow, Bethlehem. 
E. J. Overfield, Bethlehem. 
Lillie S. Deemer, Bethlehem. 
Emma S. Benner, Bethlehem. 
Caroline Lobach, Bethlehem. 
M. Alice Weaver, Bethlehem. 
S. Emily Bishop, Bethlehem. 
Ella L. Heberling, Bethlehem. 
Lillian Mullen, Bethlehem. 
Charlotte M. White, Bethlehem. 
Ada M. Solt, Bethlehem. 
Antoinette Bishop, Bethlehem. 
Lillie M. Bast, Bethlehem. 
Amy Scholl, Northampton. 
Hattie Newhard, Northampton. 
Gladys_Biery, Siegfried. 
Edith Leas, Siegfried. 
Helen Reinhard, Siegfried. 
Laura Gregory, Northampton. 
Mabel Knecht, Northampton. 
Mabel Trumbauer, Northampton. 
Ella Kressler, Siegfried. 
Mildred Howell, Siegfried. 
Charles Bilheimer, Northampton. 
M. K. Yoder, Siegfried. 
A. C. Bogert, Northampton. 
Clinton Bilheimer, Northampton. 
S. Clyde 
Lillian Gabel, Siegfried. 
Florence Nicholas, Nazareth. 
da M. Kimmel, Nazareth. 
Frank B. Dennis, Nazareth. 
Henry L. Leaman, Nazareth. 
Mary Balmson, Nazareth. 


Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem. 


Frankenfield, Northampton. 
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T. A. Frace, Easton. 
Mary McBride, Eastén. 
Agnes Ryan, Easton. 
Catharine Mahoney, Easton. 
Ella M. Scholl, Bethlehem. 
Edna Lazarus, S. Bethlehem. 
Amelia Chatten, Bethlehem. 
Percy Hughes, S. Bethlehem. 
Alvin Davison, Easton. 
i B. Geissinger, Bethlehem. 
. C. Brinker, Jr., Easton. 
W. T. Moyer, Nazareth. 
H. W. Shimer, Siegfried. 
Kathryn C. Rohrbach, Nazareth. 
Katie Bachman, Danielsville. 
Elda Bachman, Danielsville. 
John E. Herbst, Chapman Quarries. 
A. H. Stofflet, Stockertown. 
E. W. Eckhart, Tatamy. 
A. I, Reinhard, Hellertown. 
E. A. Yellis, Bethlehem. 
C. T. Bender, Bethlehem. 
Helen Henry, Nazareth, R. D. 2. 
Anna K. Long, Easton. 
Grace Long, Easton. 
H. P. Koch, Bath, R. D. r. 
Florence Uhler, Easton, R. D. 2. 
Mame A. Sebold, Easton, R. D. 1. 
le erner, Nazareth. 
Annie Radcliffe, Chapman Quarries. 
E. J. Reinhard, Nazareth. 
Elizabeth Ashenfelter, Walnutport. 
Cora Beers, Berlinsville. 
Lulu Horn, Hellertown. 
Elvira Strunk, Bethlehem. 
T. C. Strock, Bethlehem. 
Mary L. Hess, Hellertown. 
Clara Hess, Hellertown. 
Minnie Bachman, Bethlehem. 
Emily Strohmeier, S. Bethlehem. 
Daisie Benner, Bethlehem. 
Ida Trythall, S. Bethlehem. 
Robert Silfies, Bath. 
Adam O. Frable, Bethlehem. 
Floyd Florey, Edelmans. 
R. S. Wagner, Bangor. 
William H. Pomp, Pen Argyl. 
E. S. Landis, alnutport. 
R. F. Reed, Freemansburg. 
William Ache, Hellertown. 
Elda Schmehl, Bethlehem. 
Eliza Chatten, Bethlehem. 
Gertrude Kocher, S. Bethlehem. 
Hattie Kessler, Nazareth. 
Thomas F. Fritchman, Wind Gap. 
. T. Bowers, Wind Gap. 
acob H. Silfies, Bath. 
avid H. Rees, Bethlehem. 
ohn §S. Stettler, S. Bethlehem. 
lorence Bader, Hellertown. 
Anna Fuerstenow, S. Bethlehem. 
Rena Caskie, Walnutport. 
Ruth MclIlhaney, Bath. 
. M. Frankenfield, Freemansburg. 
elen Horn, Hellertown, 
Nellie — Wind Gap. 
Mary Peters, Wind Gap. 
Carrie Wills, Pen Argyl. 
Annie Cowling, Pen Argyl. 
. W. Laub, Siegfried, R. D. 1. 
. C. King, Bethlehem. 
. D. Snyder, Martin’s Creek, 
. P. Pomp, Easton. 
. W. Hawk, Wind ap. ; 
Samuel J. Myers, Pen Argyl. 
A. O. Shiffer, Siegfried, R. D. 1. 
P. S. Gayman, East Bangor. 
Joseph H. Lockard, Martin’s Creek. 
Chas. Rebert, Northampton Heights. 
A. A. Miller, Nazareth. 
H. Renner, Bethlehem. 
Lillian Kellow, East Bangor. 
Hattie Fehnel, East Bangor. 
H. H. Kocher, Bethlehem. 
Ulysses Schall, Bath, R. D. 2. 
Emma Schmickley, Nazareth. 
Katie Schmickley, Nazareth. 
— H. Arny, East Bangor. 
aura M. Laubach, Bethlehem. 
S. Laubach, Bethlehem, R. D. 3. 
John B rch, Bangor. 
Henry S. Drinker, S. Bethlehem. 


NorTHUMBERLAND—32. 
Wallace W. Fetzer,* Sunbury. 
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W. A. Wilson,* Milton. 
Joseph Howerth,* Shamokin. 
S. C. Yocum,* Shamokin. 
I. C. M. Ellenberger,* Sunbury. 
Samuel H. Dean,* Mt. Carmel. 
Frank L. Yost, Milton. 
Ella Gibson, Milton. 
Kate Bogle, Milton. 
Ada Byers, Milton. 
Cora Weiss, Milton. 
B. B. Kuhns, West Milton. 
Estelle Rippel, Milton. 
Mrs. Cecelia Hinkson, Milton. 
Martha Aunkst, Milton. 
Laura Hoffman, Milton. 
Elizabeth Love, Milton. 
Katherine Smith, Milton. 
Mollie Smith, Milton. 
Emma Deutler, Milton. 
Mabel Yeager, Milton. 
Sadie Dewall, Milton. 
Arial Kromer, Milton. 

* Leiby, Milton. 
Bertha Coleman, Milton. 
F. Flo Snoddy, Watsontown. 
Emma Bound, Milton. 
Nelle Bound, Milton. 
Mrs. Lou Hartman, Milton. 
Blanche Houghland, Milton, 
Mary Lowrie, Milton. 
Adda Hayman, Turbotville. 


Prerry—4. 


Daniel A. Kline,* New Bloomfield. 
Geo. F. Dunkelberger, Newport. 
David L. Bixler, Eschol. 
Katharine Hobach, Green Park. 


PHILADELPHIA—4I. 
M. G. Brumbaugh,t* 696 City Hall. 
Edward Brooks,t 5971 Drexel Road. 
aw L. Shroy,t* 1738 Diamond St. 
obert L. Burns,* 696 City Hall. 
A. H. Raub,* Race & Carlisle Sts. 
William L. Welsh,* 4221 Pine St. 
. H. Michener,t 4512 Regent St. 
. D. Irwin, 2011 De Lancey Place. 
John L. Twohig, 1326 Arch St. 
A. P, Flint, 1326 Arch St. 
C. E. Keck, 1541 N. Alden St. 
Louis Nusbaum, 6th & Spruce Sts. 
Adeline Davies, 3618 Powelton Ave. 
Abel J. Evans, 5215 Chester Ave. 
G. Fouse, 112 Broad St. 


L. 
Caroline N. Keeler, 4059 Spruce St. 


T. W. Bevan, 1517 Montgomery Ave. 
J. W. Moyer, N.E. Man. Tr. H. Sch. 
Calvin O. Althouse, C. High Sch. 

Cc. C. Heyl, S. Man. Tr. H. Sch. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Com. H. Sch. 


John Donovan, care Hinds, Noble & ww 


Idredge. 


Geo. H. Stout, 3746 Powelton Ave. 


S. S. Neff, 238 W. 4 = Square. 
Myrton A. Bryant, 1726 Perry Bldg. 
Phoebe M. Eves, 3228 Woodland Ave. 
Chas, W. Turner, 1328 Arch St. 
Mrs. Fred’k Schoff, 3418 Baring St. 
Merian S. Peters, 3315 Gransback St. 
Mary S. Garrett, erbrook. 
Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott, 1627 

Spruce St. 

% {re W. Moyer, Frankford. 

. J. P. Mulford, 721 Spruce St. 
Germantown. 


1923 
McCaulley, 2300 


o. W. Emlen, 
. Joseph C. Guernsey, 
Chestnut St. 
Mrs. Edward V. 
N. Broad St. 
Mrs. George Wheeler, 226 W. John- 
son St. 
Mrs. R. B. Haines, Germantown. 
George A. Sigman, 1326 Arch St. 


es Harpel, 4122 Chester Ave. 
H. Ross Smith, Broad & Jackson Sts. 


PiKE—2. 


Lucian Westbrook,* Matamoras. 
Isabelle Turn, Bushkill. 


PotTER—2z. 


R. O. Welfling,* Coudersport. 
A. B. Benn, Galeton. 
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ScHUYLKILL—81. 


Livingston Seltzer,* Pottsville. 
Sa A. Thurlow,* Pottsville. 
William C. Estler,* Ashland. 
Frank J. Noonan,* St. Nicholas, 
w W. Cooper,* Shenandoah. 

. N. Ehrhart,* Mahanoy City. 
J. F. Derr,* gg i 
George W. Weiss,t Schuylkill Haven 
pce H Spayd,t Minersville. 

ames R. Lewis, Shenandoah. 
lizabeth O’Connell, Shenandoah, 
Kate S. Richards, Minersville. 
Chas. J. Carroll, Port Carbon. 
Sue P. Devitt, Ashland. 

. M. Schrope, Pottsville. 

ary C. Boran, Minersville. 
Martha E. Roehrig, Minersville. 
Millie Workman, Voliett. 

Bessie A. Moore, Joliett. 
Agnes L. O’Donnell, Frackville. 
Ethel Morgan, Frackville. 
essie Campbell, Maizeville. 
dna M. Brocious, Gilberton. 
Annie Bressler, Llewellyn. 
Alice Etien, Llewellyn. 
Katharine McHale, Shenandoah. 
Hannah Morrison, Shenandoah. 
Estella Netherwood, Ravine. 
Elizabeth Rouse, Gilberton. 
Ellie V. Muldoon, Minersville. 
ary E. Diener, Zerbe. 
N. M. Frank, Gordon. 
Hattie R. James, Gilberton. 
M. J. Shore, Gilberton. 
Anna V. Wright, Mahanoy Plane. 
Nellie Miller, Mahanoy Plane. 
Nellie Murphy, Gilberton. 
F, Nester, Llewellyn. 
Margaret Bees, Shenandoah. 
Annie Kimmel, Shenandoah. 
Bertha Holderman, Shenandoah. 
Edna Weidman, Shenandoah. 
i, J. Kehler, Pottsville. 
ilbur Yeingst, Minersville. 
E. J. Henninger, Donaldson. 
G. W. Gulden, Tamaqua. 
Minnie Stein, Tamaqua. 
Mary Harris, Tamaqua. 
Gertrude Hinkley, Tamaqua. 
Kate Follweiler, Tamaqua. 
Emma M. Davis, Tamaqua. 
Amelia Raabe, Tamaqua. 
Katharine O’Connor, Shenandoah. 
Mary Confehr, Schuylkill Haven. 
John I. Mathias, Mahanoy City. 
B. C. Malone, St. Nicholas. 
Winifred Winters, St. Nicholas. 
Kathryn Dowling, Shenandoah. 
Julia Purcell, St. Nicholas. 
Tulia Dowling, Mahanoy City. 
ary C. Tahaney, Mahanoy City. 
Julia Lawlor, Mahanoy City. 
ary Rossbach, St. Nicholas. 
Carrie L. Mader, Shenandoah. 
Margaret Whitaker, Shenandoah. 
Kathryn Cranney, Shenandoah. 
Mary I. Jennings, Shenaridoah. 
John L. Downey, Mahanoy City. 
Mame Downey, Mahanoy City. 
T. Lannon, Mahanoy City. 
John J. Coyle, Mahanoy City. 
Ada A. Hale, St. Nicholas. 
Kathryn Brennan, Mahanoy City. 
Mary M. Brennan, Mahanoy City. 
Stella Coombe, St. Nicholas. 
Agnes Tolan, New Boston. 
P. 7. Shaughnessy, Mahanoy City. 
Sadie Ryan, Mahanoy City. 
Marcella Breslin, New Boston. 
Lawrence J. Ryan, Shenandoah. 
Hattie Kessler, Morea Colliery. 


SnypDER—12, 


T. A. Stetler,* Middleburg. 
Ernest E. Weaver, Middleburg. 
Isaac Gearhart, Middleburg. 

Ira Kline, Beaver Springs. 
George W. Trawitz, Middieburg. 
Russell Boyer, Penns Creek. 
Claire Winey, Middleburg. 

Susic Winey, Middleburg. 

Carl Runkle, Middleburg. 

George Brosius, Mt. Pleasant Mills. 
Ira Garman, Port Trevorton. 


[Aucust, 


D. D. Diehl, Middleburg. 
SomMERSET—2. 


D. W. Seibert,* Somerset. 
D. C. Willard, Confluence. 


SuLiivan—1. 
J. E. Reese Killgore,* Dushore. 


SusQguEHANNA—11. 

George A. Stearns,* Kingsley. 

Hosterman, Montrose. 
Clara Winans, Montrose. 
Adelaide Jeffers, Montrose. 
Elizabeth Tashjian, Montrose. 
Laura_ Williams, Montrose. 
Ada Fancher, Montrose. 
Theresa Kelley, Montrose. 
a ne Montrose. 

Ilen Searle, Montrose. 
Carrie Gregory, Forest City. 
Tioca—8. 

W. R. Longstreet,* Mansfield. 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Mansfield. 
H. E. Raesly, Wellsboro. 
Lloyd Smith, Wellsboro. 
Harvey J. Van Norman, Mansfield. 
Oden C. Gortner, Mansfield. 
George W. Cass, Mansfield. 
Herbert Grant, Westfield. 


Union—2z. 


William W. Spigelmyer,* Millmont. 
H. W. Firth, New Berlin. 


VENANGO—S5. 

N. P. hinsley,* Franklin. 
ee J. Palmer,* Oil City. 
aude E. Grau, Franklin. 

F. H. Irwin, Franklin. 
V. Baine Lefler, Emlenton. 


WarrEn—3. 
C. S. Knapp,* Warren. 
Frank S. Heinaman, Youngsville. 
P. W. M. Pressel, Warren. 


WASHINGTON—3. 
L. R. Crumrine,* Washington. 
W. D. Wright,* Charleroi. 
Janet P. Gregory, California. 


Wayne—2. 


i J. Koehler,* Honesdale. 
. A. Oday, Honesdale. 


WESTMORELAND—8. 


Robert C. Shaw,* Greensburg. 
Thomas S. March,t* Greensburg. 
T. B. Shank,* Jeannette. 

a L. Campbell, West Newton. 
B. G. Graham, Greensburg. 

E. J. Shives,t Greensburg. 
Edgar Reed, Scottdale. 

C. R. Shultz, Scottdale. 


WyomiInc—s. 


Frank H. Jarvis,* Tunkhannock. 
Nellie Setser, Meshoppen. 
Lucretia Davis, Tunkhannock. 
F, H. Taylor, Laceyville. 

I. T. Kepperley, Tunkhannock. 


Yorx—t11, 


. W. Stine,* York. 
. Wanner,* York. 
C. Carey,* Hanover. 

. T. Jeffers, York. 

P. Pennypacker, York. 
H. Fisher, York. 

" M. Bahr, Wellsville. 

. M. Stahl, Glenville. 
E. W. Aumijler, Wrightsville. 
Anna Allewalt, Hanover. 
Charles Albright, Hanover, R. D. 4. 


Orner StatEs—6. 
Miles Holden, Springfield, Mass. 
. H. O’Donnell, N. Y. City, N. Y- 
. &. Snyder,t Greeley, lorado. 
E. ar * Trenton, N. J. 
Arthur J. Dann, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sara Boude Barber, Washington, D.C. 


Total, 2,137. 





